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“The Eel Gentleman” by Lester D. Boronda 


ve | be ( LESTER D. BORONDA 


Charmingly decorative landscapes from 
Mason’s Island, Mystic, Conn. They are 
12” x 16” to 16” x 20”, uniformly priced 
at $60 for the Pre-Holiday Season. 


i i T A OR APARTMENT WILL 
Pierre Matisse HE SMALL ROOM OR 


WELCOME ONE OF THESE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Gallery 


On Exhibition Until Dec. 12th 
51 East 57th Street New York ; 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Murk in Clear Waters 
poe THE MOST IMPORTANT art event in the last fort- 
night transpired in Detroit where a jury, confronted with 
1,500 entries to the Michigan annual, clamped the bit in 


IPEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art D1- 
cEest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Black Wings 


MAN WITH A SOCIAL INSTINCT cannot live without the 

approbation of his fellows: this editor realizes that as 
well as any human being who ever has existed. All the good 
he has done by his writing has transpired because he felt 
there were those behind him who understood and rejoiced 
and were willing to seize the torch. 

In the last number of THe Art Dicest was a short edi- 
torial entitled “From Senior to Junior,” announcing that the 
founder would drop out, further and further, leaving the 
direction and the editorship to his son, trained and proved, 
because the “old one” wanted to devote the rest of his life 
_to writing books. 

This announcement evoked a sheaf of letters from the great 
ones of art in America. However, the letter most prized is 
from a subscriber unknown to fame, Lela Apker Johnson, 
of Oak Park, IIl., in the editor’s own native state: 

“May I who have been a reader of your magazine for only 
one year speak a few words to you at this point in your 
career? I want to tell you why I like your editorial page, 
why I like your writing. It is because you have tha punch 
without the venom that so many newspaper men seem to 
think ‘the tops.’ Then, too, you can.pick beauty out of the 
world and put it on paper. Your ‘High Seas’ is something 
that I will preserve. 

“I think you have the grandest style of writing that I have 
ever seen. I think you are superb, and I hope that you know 
you are. Quite frankly, Mr. Boswell, I am studying your writ- 
ing, sentence by sentence, word for word. . . . My life has 
been swerved from its charted channel by illness, and at 37 
I find myself living so circumspectly as an older person 
does. Writing has of necessity to take the place of many 
other things. When I read your sentence saying that you had 
“at least twenty books to write in the next fifteen years,” if 
you could “keep yourself alive that long,” I wondered if you 
had been ill, and I felt a sudden swing of sympathy. Good 
luck! I hope you achieve your goal, and more.” 

The black wings of the Angel of Death throb in human ears. 
May they stay in the sky—until I have done my work. 


The Torch 


a Miss JoHNsoN, who figures in the above editorial, 

also comes a poem, written in verse liberal, dedicated to 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., and entitled “Best Wishes for a Young 
Editor” : 

When the way grows rough and you come to a stone 

And you feel it’s your fight—yours alone— 

And bend to push the obstruction away, 

Then sit back to find a new, new day; 

For you see a host of faces, each a-smile, 

And you realize— 

They have been pushing all the while,— 

For no fighter wins by himself alone— 

And power of friendship at last is shown. 


Paste this poem in your hat, Junior. 
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their mouths, became ruthless and selected only 91 oils and 
65 water colors and prints as worthy of public exhibition. 
This is the sort of thing the art world has been waiting for, 
and cries of “Hallelujah” are heard in the land. 

Tue Art Dicest since its founding has been harping on 
the theme of “many are called but few are chosen.” Any 
street car motorman may assume that he is am artist, and 
send his pictures, with a check, to an “independent,” or a 
“no-jury” show, thereby obtaining a public seeing. Mighty, 
mighty few have survived the self imposed test. THE ART 
Dicest has taken the attitude that, whereas there may be 
20,000 or 50,000 artists in America entitled to remunera- 
tion for adding to the beauty of American life, possibly there 
were only a few artists and sculptors whose names would 
live thereafter among the immortals. Also that, of the thou- 
sands who exhibit, only a few hundred are entitled to the 
honor of exhibition: for it devolves upon the exhibiting artists 
to set a certain standard for art buyers. 

Artists who cannot paint, sculptors who cannot model, 
may win a living, the same as singers who cannot sing and 
writers who cannot write. Our America is full of them. 

But—so far as art is concerned—the purpose of the public 
exhibition is to present art that will uphold the standard 
of aesthetics: that will benefit America. 

Give the self-judged 50,000 “artists” of America a chance. 
If they are worthy, aggrandize them. If they are merely 
“itinerants” let them earn a living, for, somehow they will 
raise American taste—better a shoemaker than a cobbler. 

But do not let them—like a certain fish—murk the waters 
of beauty in exhibitions with off-color exudations. 


Y 
An Art “Tech” 


ae CALIFORNIA COMES NEWS INDEED—news almost worthy 
to rank with that which fell in the middle of the depression 
to the effect that the United States would aid art after so 
many years of delay. 

California proudly believes that in her California School 
of Technology, familiarly called “Caltech,” she possesses the 
ranking institution of its kind in America. Now the com- 
munity of Pasadena, where so many rich men live, proposes 
to found in connection with Caltech a post graduate art 
school and museum to aid the renaissance of art which has 
come to this country. 

The idea was broached by Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island School of Design and also president 
of the National Art Education Association at a dinner given 
in his honor at the Athenaeum on the campus of Caltech. 
The 100 guests representing the educational, cultural, philan- 
thropical and financial life of Pasadena were enthusiastic 
over the plan, and a considerable cash sum already is in hand. 

The following editorial in the Pasadena Star-News explains 
the idea: 

“Wide open ought to be the doors of Pasadena to an insti- 
tution for advanced work in art and design such as is pro- 
posed for the community. Its value would be incalculable. It 
would meet an unfilled need. 

“Much as such an institution would mean in a civic way, 
it would mean even more in an educational way to young 
men and young women of college age who see in the higher 
study of art and design great practical worth. Training of this 
type, on the scope that is intended, is not now open to them 


[Please continue on page 4] 
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Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, 

Picasso, 


Guys, Gauguin, 


Muirhead Bone, Jack Yeats 


and others 


Until January 18t 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 


57 East 56TH Street, New York 
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Lilienfeld Galleries 
21 East 57th Street 
New York City 








Recent Paintings by 


Emma Fordyce MacRae 
(Mrs. Homer F. Swift) 
Until Dec. 5 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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* ALONGSHORE” 
Small Oils & Watercolors by 


GORDON GRANT 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 VANDERBILT AVE. DEC. 2 to 31 
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on the West Coast. It should be made avail- 
able. It would help to equip them to serve 
usefully. 

“Beyond question, there is need for such 
an institution. It would supplement the work 
of the public schools and the colleges. Indus- 
try today is ready, even waiting, to receive 
the services of those skilled in the art of de- 
sign. Whether it is a chair, an automobile, a 
house, or anything else, it is the original model 
practically developed. that attracts the eyes 
and unloosens the purses of prospective buy- 
ers. This is recognized by heads of all enter- 
prises, however small, however large. Thus 
they steadily are on the watch for talent 
trained to suggest ideas and to formulate them 
appropriately. 

“This area already owes much to its public 
schools and iis colleges and to the great in- 
stitutions of culture and research and learn- 
ing that are an ever-increasing lure. The sug- 
gested school of art and design, of collegiate 
grade, would add to the distinction of the 
noted group. Its objectives fit in ideally with 
the cultural and educational life of Pasadena 
and its environs. 

“Pasadena should be just to itself; it should 
give to the projected institution the encour- 
agement that will make certain its becoming 
a reality. Fortunately, whatever may be done 
to help the good cause will come back multi- 
plied many times in augmented prestige to the 
city and in increased opportunities to the 
youthful.” 

Arthur Millier, critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, said: 

“We have long led Europe in inventiveness, 
but followed her in design. America works out 
the practical side of her inventions, but lets 
Europe experiment with their aesthetic forms. 
Then we imitate these and our modern styles 
have an ‘imported’ look. We even put ‘im- 
ported’ on the label. 

“The war and the depression stimulated ma- 
chine-tool work. Redesign of objects for use 
grew imperative. Fully educated, creative de- 
signers—artists who know industrial methods 
so intimately that they invent forms freely— 
are scarce. Again, industrial designers’ minds 
are too often imprisoned in the narrow world 
of industry and advertising. 

“Our renaissance of art, growing with start- 
ling speed, is one of Art for All, made pos- 
sible by our tools and power plants. One well- 
to-do person may treasure his eighteenth cen- 
tury painting. But millions buy chairs and 
cars and compacts. One hundred and _ thirty 
millions live in homes containing objects of 
use. All these things are designed! People to- 
day judge them by look, as well as by use. 

“The great designers of the next decades 
will be as important and powerful as the great 
scientists. The scientists produce the power 
which runs the tools, the processes which 
make, mix and mold the materials they shape. 
But the modern artist is the one who shapes 
them. 


“To shape things by the million—things 
that will look well and work well—what a 
task for giants! There’s the background for 
the proposed institute. 


“When Pasadena, long regarded as the last 
resort of art for art’s sake, gives birth to 
such an intelligent movement towards art for 
life’s sake—we know the long expected re- 
naissance is here.” 


Dr. Farnum is right in his idea and Mr. 


Millier is right in his analysis of its meaning. 
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SIR D. Y. ETCHINGS 


CAMERON 


Until Dec. 19 


x ANTIQUE CHINESE x 
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Gallery 
41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Write for booklet: 
“Print Collecting—A Hobby” 
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Along the Allegheny: Ernest Fiene 


Whitney Biennial Fails to Stir Much Enthusiasm Among Critics 


MOVING SILENTLY INTO POSITION on the 
Eighth Street salient, 123 American painters 
of the crack Third Whitney Biennial have en- 
trenched themselves, until Dec. 10 in defense 
of the French-invaded homeland. Representing 
16 states, with 39 new members, the mobili- 
zation brings together most of the regional 
schools, a dozen or so individual styles, a score 
of women, and one or two that may well be 
sympathetic to the opposition. 

Alternating each year with a painting show 
and then one of sculpture and non-oils, the 
Whitney Biennial is an invitation affair in 
which the artist himself selects the work to be 
shown. An annual purchase fund of $20,000 
is used for permanent acquisitions from each 
annual exhibition instead of the more general 
practice of awarding prices and honors. The 
purchases are announced after the close of 
the exhibition. 


The present offering was considered by the 
critics as, on the whole, reassuring, with, 
however, Jerome Klein of the New York Post 
dissenting. The latter thought that it fell 
short of Paris standards. Henry McBride of 
the Sun found the artists this year maintain- 
ing status quo in growth, which “considering 
the instability of the rest of the world, on 
the whole, is satisfactory news.” Nowhere was 
there any really harsh critical comments or 
threats to move to Canada if this is American 
art. 
Edward Alden Jewell, New York Times 
critic, with festivities at the Barnes Founda- 
tion in honor of Ambroise Vollard fresh in 
mind, felt sad that Vollard missed this show. 

“To the best of my knowledge” said Jewell, 
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“he was not able to get down to the Whitney 
biennial, which opened so short a time before 
his ship departed. It is too bad. For although 
flaws could be picked in that exhibition, most 
certainly Mr. Vollard, had he seen it, would 
have carried back with him to Franch an 
awareness that some, at least, of our Ameri- 
can artists can paint and also a persuasion 
that American art as a whole is very much 
alive.” 

Jewell felt that some of the “regulars” 
were not as well represented as might be 
hoped, but was inclined to blame that condi- 
tion upon the Biennial’s policy of leaving the 
selections to the artist himself. He preferred 
the assumption that “artists aren’t altogether 
to be trusted when the matter of choice rests 
with them, to select the right canvas.” How- 
ever, continued Jewell, “no participant can 
complain afterward that an insensate jury left 
him in the lurch.” 


Outstanding to most of the critics were 
Tschacbasov’s Deportation, Soyer’s Office 
Girls, William Gropper’s The Senate, Franklin 
C. Watkins’ Old Woman Reading a Proof, 
Kuniyoshi’s still life Things on an Iron Chair, 
Paul Mommer’s Conversation at Night, and Jon 
Corbino’s Fishermen. 

A sidelight, as well as highlight, to this 
Biennial is the remarkable showing of Amer- 
ican women beside their men. There are no 
more than a dozen included, but of these 
more than half won critical approval. Royal 
Cortissoz, in the Herald Tribune, liked the 
selections of Esther Williams, Isabel Bishop, 
Audrey Buller, and Virginia Berresford; Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell, of the Times, mentioned 


Mary Fife and Georgina Klitgaard, among 
others, and Jerome Klein, of the Post, in- 
cluded Doris Lee. Most of the canvases sub- 
mitted by these women show a rugged vision 
that more than matches the average of the 
men painters. 


Cortissoz found in the exhibition just “an- 
other collection of 123 pictures from which 
one may dig out, here and there, a good 
thing.” He noted a new direction in American 
figure painting, “dedicated, like The Raid, by 
Jared French, to life as it surges. I have 
lately touched upon the more than welcome 
development of this motive amongst the Amer- 
ican figure painters in the Carnegie Inter- 
national at Pittsburgh, and I have rejoiced 
in the substitution of ‘human interest’ for the 
static allurement of the pretty girl. Neverthe- 
less, as has been said of old time, everything 
depends upon how the thing is done, and 
there are too many canvases in this exhibition 
which do not match the subject with brilliant 
workmanship.” 


Singling out as more worthy in the show, 
Soyer, Mangravite, Speicher, Karfiol, Curry, 
Lucioni, Beal, Boyd, Max Kuehne, Herbert 
Meyer, Etnier, Picken, Kostellow and Cikov- 
sky, Cortissoz saw a less glamorous report on 
the painters’ craft. He said, “these more aus- 
picious things are pretty nearly swamped in a 
welter of immaturity. There is hardly any- 
where a sign of beautifully painted surface 
as such. There is directness, there is actual- 
ity, there is sincerity—and of ‘fine art’ there 
is only a small allowance. 

New forces are felt in the exhibition, by 
Jerome Klein of the Post, which operate in 
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new directions. Summarizing the shifting eval- 
uations of past years, Klein noted: “The great 
plains tilted at New York’s provincial urban- 
ism through Benton, Curry, Wood and Joe 
Jones. They do not cut much of a figure here, 
Benton and Wood being absent, Curry’s land- 
scape being too much in the picture-postcard 
way, and Jones failing to strike with that 
stark force to be expected of him. 

“But the effect of new forces and critical 
revaluation is felt in other ways. From the 
radical camp William Gropper has climbed 
into national prominence, first as a graphic art- 
ist and then as a painter, and his genial satire 
on The Senate, ranking with the best things 
in this show, justifies that position. On the 
other hand, those who persist in painting so- 
cial life without trying to clarify attitudes or 
meanings, namely Marsh, Miller, Cadmus and 
French, look pretty barren in contrast to 
Gropper. 

“Again, the expressionist tradition has taken 
on new force through its identification with 
positive social criticism in the work of Tshac- 
basov, whose Deportation is one of the most 
profoundly moving works in the show. Like- 
wise, Surrealism has been given a new and 


Harlem Bridge: Saut BERMAN 


Drouth Survivors: 


ALEXANDRE HocuE 


vital social bearing in the radical enigmas of 
Guglielmi and Quirt. 

“Of the studio painters, Kuniyoshi has 
weathered best, coming through most hand- 
somely in his big still life. The same cannot 
be said for Kuhn, Speicher and Brook, whose 
work has that ‘old guard’ look.” 

A complete list of the artists represented 
follows: 

Gifford Beal, Maurice Becher, Saul Berman, 
Virginia Berresford, Edward Biberman, Henry 
H. Billings, Isabel Bishop, Arnold Blanch, 
Lucille Blanch, Julius Bloch, Peter Blume, 
Aaron Bohrod, Louis Bouche, Fiske Boyd, 
Alexander Brook, Edward Bruce, Audrey Bul- 
ler, Paul Burlin, Paul Cadmus, John Carroll, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Jon Corbino, Francis Criss, 
John Steuart Curry, Stuart Davis, Nathaniel 
Dirk, Thomas Donnelly, Arthur G. Dove, 
Stephen Etnier, Emlen Etting, Philip Evergood, 
Ernest Fiene, Mary Fife, Don Freemaa, Jared 
French, Arnold Friedman, Emil Ganso, Walter 
Gardner, William J. Glackens, Archele Gorky, 
Harry Gottlieb, John D. Graham, William 
Gropper, Louis Guglielmi, Bertram Hartman, 
Zoltan Hecht, Eugene Higgins, Stefan Hirsch, 
Alexaadre Hogue, Mary Hoover, Edward Hop- 
per, Joe Jones, Morris Kantor, Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Hermine Kleinert, Georgina Klitgaard, 
Benjamin Kopman, Alexander Kostellow, Leon 


The Rainbow: Joun Stevart Curry 


Kroll, Max Kuehne, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Richard Lahey, Edward Laning, 
Ernest Lawson, Doris Lee, Ward J. Lockwood, 
Frank London, Molly Luce, Luigi Lucioni, 
Eugene Ludins, Henry Lee McFee, Peppino 
Mangravite, ‘John Marin, -Reginald Marsh, 
Henry Mattsoa, Jan Matulka, Frank Mechau, 
Austin Mecklem, Herbert Meyer, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, Paul Mommer, Jerome Meyers, 
C. G. Nelson, William C. Palmer, Waldo 
Peirce, Harley Perkins, George Picken, Joseph 
Pollet, Henry Varnum Poor, Constantine 
Pougiolis, Charles Prendergast, Walter Quirt, 
Edna Reindel, Louis Ribak, Paul Rohland, 
Charles Rosen, Samuel Rosenberg, Theodore 
Rozak, H. D. Rothschild, Louis Schanker, 
Saul Schary, H. E. Schnakenberg, Charles 
Sheeler, Clyde Singer, John Sloan, Judson 
Smith, Moses Soyer, Raphael Soyer, Eugene 
Speicher, Niles Spencer, Everett Spruce, 
Joseph Stella, Byron Thomas, Nahum Tschac- 
basov, Allen Tucker, Dorothy Varian, Franklin 
C. Watkins, Nan Watson, Max Weber, Esther 
Williams, Arnold Wiltz, Edmund Yaghjian, R. 
R. Zsissly. 
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TWENTY PAINTINGS by Henri Matisse, done 
between 1912 and 1936, are creating a sea 
of decorative color in the rooms of the Valen- 
tine Gallery, New York, in an exhibition last- 
ing until Dec. 19. Flowers, figures, odalisques 
and interiors make up the subject matter in 
which one of the greatest of modern colorists 
has created chords that linger in memory like 
some haunting refrain. 

Covering a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century of painting, the separate canvases re- 
veal, in large part, Matisse’s progress in his 
art. From the early period are such paintings 
as Pommes, Maroc, and Marguerite, all dated 
1912, in which there are large color areas, 
painted with exotic structural rhythms. In 
these pictures Matisse has stated his theme 
without equivocation; a feast in terms of col- 
ors. Later he plays the variations. 

In Les Musiciennes and Téte Espagnole, 
1921 and 1923 respectively, the artist has 
broken his color into a larger number of dec- 
orative fragments. The pictures are artificially 
arranged in the studio with figured back- 
grounds and foregrounds capable of giving the 
greatest freedom to the mosaic patterning of 
different colors. In the series of Odalisques 
there is even more pattern. Nude with Plant, 
1920, (reproduced on this page) contrasts the 
solid areas of flesh only suggestively modeled, 
with patterned areas of the interior walls and 
the plant. In the 1936 paintings, figure pieces, 
of which there are three, Matisse shows even 
more subtlety. In Jeunne Femme Assise he 
essays the difficult task of painting flesh be- 
neath a loose shimmery blouse and the paint- 
ing comes off, sure enough. Corsage Rouge the 
largest of the 1936 pictures is a more violent 
Statement of the artist’s aesthetics. The tiny 
Jeune Femme, also painted this year, has 
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Nude and Plant: Henri Matisse 


every argument that is needed to prove that 
Matisse is a draftsman. 

The artist’s own explanation of the principle 
underlying his art is quoted in Basler and 
Kunstler’s The Modernists. Said Matisse: “I 
make very little distinction between the feel- 
ing I have for life and the manner in which 
I translate it. To my mind expression dwells 
less in the arrangement of the subject than of 
the composition of a picture, the method of 
placing things, the atmosphere and the empty 
spaces which surround them. Expression pzo- 


The Musicians: Henrt MATISSE 


20 Paintings by Matisse Create a Sea of Decorative Color 


ceeding from the composition is modified ac- 
cording to the surface to be covered, the oh- 
ject finding its relationship according to the 
place it occupies in space. There are two ways 
of expressing things. One is to show them 
crudely, the other to evoke them. To reach 
this I endeavor to approach them, to determine 
them by their individual characteristics and 
by the relation between the elements which 
compose and place them; these rela‘ions exist 
no less between combinations of colozs than 
between those of forms.” 





47 of 54 Woiceske’s Sold 


ANOTHER ALMOST complete sell-out occurred 
in a New York exhibition when the Kleemann 
Gallery sold 47 etchings from the exhibition 
(until Dec. 5) of 54 by R. W. Woiceske. His 
work has been well selected and three of the 
etchings are shown for the first time. 

Woiceske, whose work is widely reproduced, 
recently won the first -prize of the Southern 
Print Makers Society for his plate Milky Way 
and has just been elected to the Society of 
American Etchers. At 18 the artist was work- 
ing in a stained glass shop in St. Louis. He 
continued designing and painting church win- 
dows for 20 years, studying at the same time 
and spending his spare hours painting out of 
doors. One summer he studied with John Carl- 
son, and then proceeded to paint until 1928 
when he took up etching, to which he has 
been devoted ever since. 

The artist is mostly interested in direct land- 
scape, particularly in trees, and often com- 
bines two or more methods in his etching to 
carry out an idea with the greatest facility. 
He makes studies direct from nature and then 
arranges his compositions in the studio where 
his imagination is given free play. 


An Excuse That’s Good 

AT LAST THERE COMES some kind of an ex- 
cuse for bad art. Dr. Lloyd Mills, Los Angeles 
eye specialist, lays it to bad eyesight. In his 
report to the scientific journal, Archives of 
Ophthealmolegy, Dr. Mills explains that near- 
sightedness (or astigmatism) in the artist’s 
eyes makes him draw and paint pictures that 
look queer to pepole with normal eyesight. 

Most persons who have eye troubles get 
themselves corrective spectacles and go un- 
hampered about their business, but sometimes 
artists are careless or absent-minded so they 
go about painting pictures that take on “dis- 
torted” angles. 

Short-sightedness, a condition found partic- 
ularly among the educated classes, is frequent 
among artists and has much effect on their 
work. In short-sighted individuals, the acuity 
of vision with the central part of the eye is 
decreased, and they are forced to use that of 
the edges of the eye. Dr. Mills even cited a 
few famous artists as examples, Cézanne, Ren- 
oir and George Grosz. Pissarro had repeated 
abscesses of the cornea of the eye and Van 
Gogh and Gauguin had mental diseases to ac- 
count for their eccentricities in painting. 
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Repas de Paysans: Louis Le Nain 


A Great Master Emerges from Darkness 


A COLLECTION of paintings by Georges de 
La Tour (not to be confused with the famous 
pastellist, Quentin La Tour) and the three 
Le Nain brothers at M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York, until Dec. 12, presents French 17th cen- 
tury painting in its earlier phases and shows 
for the first time in this country the work of 
a formerly almost unknown master, de La 
Tour. Assembled from museums in France 
and America, by Louis Carré, French art 
scholar, the exhibition will be seen subse- 
quently in Chicago, Hartford, St. Louis and 
Detroit prior to its return to France for the 
Paris Exposition. Eight paintings by de La 
Tour and 16 by the Le Nain brothers comprise 
the exhibition. 

The unifying theme embodied in the Knoed- 
ler event is the relationship between 17th cen- 
tury French painting and the permanent 
characteristics of the French school, a unity 
of tradition. The inclusion of Georges de La 
Tour, “discovered” twenty-odd years ago by 
Dr. Hermann Voss, clarifies to a considerable 


extent the essential nature of the early French 
manner and, in a sense, weakens the hitherto 
top position of Louis Le Nain as the father of 
the French oil tradition. De La Tour was 
born in Lorraine in 1593 and was recognized 
during his lifetime of nearly sixty years as a 
master among contemporaries. He enjoyed con- 
siderable royal attention. Of the mere dozen 
paintings by him recognized as authentic, 
eight are included in the present showing. 
The Le Nains, all born at Laon in the late 
16th and early 17th centries, worked jointly 
in one studio, and, for commercial advantages, 
signed all their paintings without Christian 
prefixes, simply, Le Nain. There were three, 
Antoine, Louis and Mathieu. Scholars have 
been able to differentiate, on stylistic grounds 
mainly, the work of the three brothers and in 
general the characteristics of each are: an 
archaic quality in the oldest, Antoine; a 
serenity in Louis; and humanism in Mathieu. 
Strangly enough, though the three brothers 
were instrumental in the founding of the 


Le Tricheur: Georces pe La Tour 





Academy, which brought a centering of French 
art acitivity to Paris, they rarely show any 
trace of academicism in their painting. Their 
subjects, always taken from peasant life, 
made them the most paradoxical members of 
the august Academy. 

The 17th century French take-off in painting 
may be said to be compounded of Dutch 
naturalism and Carravaggesque realism, fused 
in a creative heat with French intellectual 
mysticism. The result is the permanent char- 
acter of French art. Examples in the Knoedler 
exhibition can be cited to show all three. In 
the still-unassimilated Dutch manner is An- 
toine Le Nain’s Village Piper, and less so 
Louis Le Nain’s Return from the Christening. 

In the Carravaggesque manner is nearly all 
of the surviving work of de La Tour. The 
nighi-lighted St. Sebastian, reproduced on the 
cover of this number of THe Art Dicest, has 
an extremely realistic, almost a theatrical ten- 
derness. The incandescent tonality of the 
scene, with cinnabar reds dominating, is all 
unified in reference to the candle held to the 
left of the picture. Night lighting is used 
in this, as in the Adoration and the Nativity, 
to intensify the drama of emotion created in 
the gestures and the placement of the stylized 
forms. 

The drama in the de La Tour paintings is 
quiet and profound. In the Saint Sebastian, 
which Louis is supposed to have revered to the 
extent of removing all other pictures from the 
same room, is as eloquent a muffled sob as 
has ever been painted. In more ways than one 
it betrays a kinship with the late medieval 
“Detante” sculpture of France. The moment 
is the denouément; faces are calm, attitudes 
resigned. Sebastian, wooden, sculpturesque and 
prostrate, is a dead hulk. There is no physical 
agony in any of the figures; just a pure 
intellectual mysticism. All thought has been 
seared in its own juices, remaining, now, 
sealed in contemplation. 

In the Le Nain pictures emotion is more 
lyric and less profound. The peasant scenes 
are pleasant- but not gay in the Dutch man- 
ner. The Truck, by Louis Le Nain, is as 
poetic as Corot in its cool grey and white 
colors, and yet it is as studied a picture as 
Poussin would paint, and it has its modicum 
of intellectualism. 


Mathieu Le Nain’s The Dancing Lesson, a 
variation on a theme handled by Mathieu 
several times, shows the artist’s favorite mood. 
The attitudes of the little girls are given a 
certain individualism, yet they are grouped 
as a unit in the picture. The passerby at the 
extreme right, a mysteriously placed figure, 
serves plastically to point up the whole com- 
position. 

The paintings of de La Tour and the Le 
Nains show a 17th century France about to 
gain its stride. In them, at one time or 
another may be seen an anticipation of much 
that was to come later, Poussin, Claude Lor- 
raine, Chardin, Courbet and many others—the 
poetry as well as the philosophy of modern 
France. 





Fan, Dap anp Sur Detayep: The Museum 
of Modern Art announces that its exhibition of 
Fantistic Art, Dadaism and Surrealism is post- 
poned from Dec. 2 to Dec. 9. The postpone- 
ment was due to the late arrival of many of 
the exhibits. Four floors of the museum will be 
given over to the exhibition, which will in- 
clude 700 items by more than 150 artists, the 
earliest dating from about 1450—proving that 
“dream art,” like the airplane, is far from 
modern. 


The Art Digest 
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A New Rivera Fight 


Dieco Rivera ONCE MORE makes the head- 
lines. This time he has been arrested in 
Mexico City on a charge that he broke into 
the new Hotel Reforma loaded down with 
five pistols. Rivera, who parted company with 
the Rockefellers three years ago, when he in- 
cluded Lenin’s portrait in the murals at Rocke- 
feller Center, became upset when he learned 
that the hotel owners had altered figures in 
the four murals he had just completed for the 
Reforma. The owners, presumably to lessen 
the sting of the barbed shafts aimed against 
oficialdom, retouched the features of a figure 
resembling ex-President Plutarco Elias Calles, 
altered an army officer dancing with an Indian 
squaw, and erased some colors of a composite 
flag of countries Rivera considers under dic- 
tators, including the United States. 

Albert J. Pani, former Secretary of Public 
Works, who built the hotel, charged that 
Rivera “with 20 other Communists,” burst into 
the building, not yet opened, shouting and 
resentful. To which Rivera replied that the 
Mexican retouching was a “worse crime against 
art than the Rockefeller affair.” “Falsification 
of work which I signed is just like forging a 
check,” he said. 

And Pani answered this with “We changed 
the paintings with our own hands, as we had 
a perfect right to do.” 

Back and forth goes the argument with 
charges and counter-charges. Rivera asserted 
that he might sue the hotel company for viola- 
tion of its labor contract with the labor union. 
Pani replied that as owners of the building 
they could make any changes they wanted to 
on their property, working without wages, and 
that the labor syndicate could do nothing 
about it. He insisted that the contract with 
the syndicate covered only the painting on 
the walls, but Rivera took the stand that he 
painted the frescoes under the contract also. 
Against the charge of house breaking, the 
muralist contended that the hotel was un- 
completed and therefore did not constitute a 
dwelling. 

Of ihe Rockefeller incident Rivera said: 
“In that case John D. Rockefeller, Jr., asked 
me to change the paintings. I refused. He paid 
me and destroyed the paintings, which was 
his legal right. This is worse because changes 
were made surreptitiously over my signature.” 
The artist has had several encounters in the 
United States. His murals in the Detroit In- 
stitute were assailed as untrue to life and 
because of the Rockefeller murals he lost an 
order from the Chicago World’s Fair and the 

= Motors Corporation. 





Lorado Taft, Benefactor 


Lorado Taft, 76-year-old sculptor, who re- 
ceived high commissions during a long life, 
spent at least a quarter of a million dollars 
helping young sculptors and planning a 
“dream museum” of comparative sculpture. 
When he died he left an estate of only $10,000. 

At times as many as a half a dozen students 
resided rent free in the atelier. No student 
ever went hungry, either for training or food. 
A large amount of his fortune was also spent 
on the purchase of casts which Mr. Taft 
bought for his long-planned “dream museum” 
of comparative sculpture, and for the com- 
pletion of his “Fountain of Emotion,” which 
was designed to balance his “Fountain of 
Time” at the other end of the midway in 
Chicago. Although Mr. Taft had received no 
commission for this, he poured tens of thou- 
sands of dollars into the work. 
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Landscape With Waterfall: Hercutes Secuers 


Dutch Masters, Famous and Obscure, in Show 


As A COUNTERPOINT to the avalanche of 
French: art flooding New York’s 57th Street, 
the Hans Schaeffer Galleries are holding dur- 
ing December a carefully selected exhibition 
of 19 Dutch Masters. Big names like Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Cuyp, Hobbema, Ruisdael and 
Teniers are placed together with men who are 
comparatively unknown in America. It is the 
object of the show to acquaint Americans 
with these lesser known but important Dutch 
painters. 

An artist not to be dismissed is Hercules 
Seghers (1589-1645), whose Landscape With 
Waterfall is reproduced. Seghers was consid- 
ered one of the greatest and most individual 
landscape painters of the 17th century. His 
works are very rare. In the strength of ex- 
pression and in his use of color he is re- 
mindful of Rembrandt, whose friend he be- 
came after moving to Amsterdam. Some of 
Seghers’ works have been falsely attributed to 
Rembrandt. The Master considered Seghers a 
fine artist and listed in his inventory are six 
of his landscapes, showing how much Rem- 
brandt admired this artist’s work. In. writing 





of Landscape With Waterfall, Dr. Valentiner 
said: “The composition and the technique are 
especially finely done, making one understand 
why Rembrandt admired Seghers so much.” 

Other artists represented are Hendrik Aver- 
camp, “the mute of Kampen,” who was most 
famous for his seascapes and winter scenes 
painted with a special transparency and light- 
ness of color and in a style reminiscent of 
Breughel; Abraham Van Beyeren, a prolific 
painter of still life and “breakfast-table 
scenes,” who was one of the most outstand- 
ing painters of this type of painting in the 
Dutch 17th century; Gabriel Metsu, super- 
ficially influenced by Rembrandt, Vermeer and 
Hals, whose topics were mostly anecdotes done 
in a jewel-like perfection of an exquisite tech- 
nique. Like The Fish Vendor, his works were 
small in scale, minutely finished and highly 
colored. 

Another painter is Aert Van Der Neer, a 
wine-shop keeper, who could not make his 
living as a painter. Even as a vintner he failed 
and in 1662 he was declared bankrupt and so 

[Please tuin to page -22} 
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Ameriéa Says Goodbye to Circuit 
Exhibit Sent by the Soviet Union 


ON ITS EXTENDED TRAVELS throughout the 
country the exhibition of Soviet art, which 
opened late in 1934 at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, made a brief visit to the Squibb Gal- 
lery in New York with new contributions and 
replacements for the many works sold on the 
road. The New York showing closed the cir- 
cuit and the collection will now return to the 
Soviet Union. Notable among the new addi- 
tions was the loan portrait from the de Young 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco of Maxim 
Gorky, acknowledged founder of Russian pro- 
letarian literature, painted by S. A. Sorin in 
1903 when the artist was only 18 years old 
and still a pupil of the famed Repin. It did 
not form a component part of the show, but 
had been included as a tribute to the memory 
of Gorky, being the earliest known portrait of 
the author of The Lower Depths. Standing 
beside it in the reproduction below is Dr. 
Christian Brinton, staunch backer of Russian 
art, whose name stands high also in the an- 
nals of American art. 

Another interesting addition was the por- 
trait of Tolstoy by this famed writer’s life- 
long friend, Professor Repin. It had been 
added because it is typical both in subject 
and treatment of the basic realistic tradition 
of Russian art, as well as Russian literature. 
This last formal likeness of the creator of 
War and Peace, Anna Karenina, etc., was 
painted at Yasnaya Polyana, the country seat 
of Count Tolstoy, and has been loaned from 
a private collection in Philadelphia. 


The same kind of “ingratiating joyousness 
and air of healthy, constructive peace,” that 
captured Edward Alden Jewell at the Phila- 
delphia showing, still pervaded the collection. 
“The artists are eager to share with us a 
glimpse of the changed and changing life of 
their great nation,” he wrote in the New York 
Times. “All this the present reviewer felt 
again as he renewed acquaintance with these 
Russian canvases and examples of graphic 
art.” But Mr. Jewell seems to have been in 
a different mood when he saw the New York 


show, for he adds: “Somehow, after a lapse 
of nearly two years, faults that at the first en- 
counter had seemed comparatively unimportant 
made themselves felt with greater insistence. 
A certain thinness and coarseness becomes 
more evident now—not in all of the oil work, 
by any means, but to a greater extent than 
had been apparent before. 

“A good many of the canvases do not in- 
dividually hold up. They seem to have nothing 
in reserve. All was spent at the meeting. Per- 
haps in some degree the less effective presen- 
tation of the material here in New York may 
be a contributing factor. The show looks a 
bit weary.” 

However, continued Mr. Jewell, the Russians 
“are on the right track. They have a stimu- 
lating collective idea with which to work and 
enough courage to move mountains—to move 
them cheerfully. But one perceives that it is 
the individual accomplishment that counts for 
most in terms of artistic value.” 

On discussing the realism in Soviet art, Dr. 
Brinton writes in the calatogue: “Grounded 
upon a deep-rooted, germinal objectivity, the 
art of USSR is affirmative and purposeful. 
Soviet realism, broadly conceived and _ inter- 
preted is in brief the chosen artistic ex- 
pression of this virile people which, in so 
many different avenues of endeavor, is val- 
iantly translating its social aims into social 
activities. And not the least merit of this basic 
realism is that it would seem to lead more 
surely, more firmly toward what is termed the 
new Soviet ‘cultural humanism.’ ” 





THEATRE ARTIsT IN Exuipit: Donald Oen- 
slanger, one of the foremost scenic artists in 
the theatre today, will exhibit a number of his 
stage designs at the Marie Sterner Galleries, 
New York, Dec. 7 to 19. Many sketches for 
settings of plays and operas will be shown for 
the first time. Oenslanger is associate professor 
of scenic design in the department of drama 
at Yale University and a member of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Committee of One Hundred. 


Christian Brinton Standing Beside S. A.:Sorin’s Portrait of Maxim Gorky 
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A Paean for Marsh 


RecinaLp MARSH’S EXHIBITION of recent 
paintings at the Rehn Galleries, New York, 
added yet another measure to his national 
fame and, among other things, brought forth 
a paean of praise from Thomas Craven, elo- 
quent advocate of nationalism in art. Mr. 
Craven places Marsh among the most original 
of living painters, an artist of extraordinary 
vitality, whose exhibition, owing to the pres- 
ence in “several Fifty-seventh street palaces of 
the retrospective dregs of French modernism,” 
was “perfunctorily reviewed by the second- 
string scribes.” 

“The nationalistic movement,” writes Mr. 
Craven in the New York American, “was born 
of the reaction of American artists against the 
hollowness of latter day French painting; it 
has received its strongest support and its cen- 
tral direction from men like Grant Wood, 
Burchfield, Benton and Curry, who removed 
art from the jurisdiction of specialists, es- 
thetes, bohemians and political fanatics and 
placed it within reach of the people; and it 
has received official encouragement from the 
Federal Government. 

“With the aggressive determination of our 
painters to develop a native American art I 
am in complete accord. 

“But the headlong plunge of a horde of in- 
experienced artists into the sordid and super- 
ficial aspects of American life does not make 
for independence. 

“On the contrary, it indicates little more 
than the mad rush of the little fishes to swim 
with the tide and paint America because they 
think it is the thing to do. 

“There are too many opportunists in this 
exodus to the back alleys and backwoods. 

“It is a pleasure, in this nationwide quest 
for notoriety and indigenous spectacles, to 
consider the latest work of Reginald Marsh, 
one of the most gifted painters now before 
the public. 

“Marsh has been showing a collection of 
oils, etchings and water colors at the Rehn 
Galleries, but owing to the presence in several 
Fifty-seventh street palaces of the retrospec- 
tive dregs of French modernism, his exhibition 
was perfunctorily reviewed by the second- 
string scribes. But he is a steadfast, immov- 
able fellow with a conviction that cannot be 
challenged or corrupted, and I do not imagine 
that he was greatly troubled by the snubs of 
sub-editors. 

“Marsh is thirty-six years old, a product of 
Lawrenceville, Yale and the Art Students 
League. He came to New York some years ago 
and soon made himself conspicuous by his 
pictures of the less savory side of metro- 
politan life. He is one of the few painters who 
really love New York—not the New York of 
the fashionable quarters, but of Fourteenth 
street, where he lives and works. 

“In the particular field which he has made 
his own, the Bowery, the subways, the ex- 
uberant vulgarity of Fourteenth street, the 
burlesque shows, Coney Island, the cheap 
movie theatres and second-rate night clubs, he 
has many imitators but no serious rivals. The 
others are all stale and affected. 

“Marsh depicts the humbler class of New 
York shop girls with astonishing tenderness 
and understanding. He paints them realistical- 
ly with an eye to their sensual charms, of 
which he is a connoisseur, but there is no 
sentimentality in his conceptions, and no satire 
or special pleading. He is not an O. Henry 
with a Cinderella complex, or a load of 
sweet sentiment to jerk tears from soft-hearted 
slummers. He accepts his girls for what they 
are—gaudy, full-bosomed and hungry for 
pleasure, yet immensely appealing. 


The Art Digest 
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A Brewing Storm 


Ar THE FIRST and maybe the last mass 
meeting of an art forum sponsored by the 
Federal Art Project at Daly’s Theatre, New 
York, word was given out by Holger Cahill, 
national director of the art project, that about 
20 per cent of the workers would be dropped 
in a nation-wide pruning of the P.W.A. Mr. 
Cahill pointed out that this time the arts 
projects were not to be spared as from the 
general cuts ordered as they were last spring. 
So that the Sunday Night Art Forum, which 
was planned for art discussions under Dorothy 
Paris, turned into a protest meeting with 
members of the Artists’ Union and the Ameri- 
can Artists’ Congress taking the lead. It is 
uncertain now whether the series of 18 forums 
will be continued because of the disturbance 
provoked by the proposed dismissals. 

Permanent aid from the United States Gov- 
ernment was demanded by the 1,000 persons 
attending, and most of those who voted for 
this move were prospective beneficiaries of 
such a policy. The keynote of the meeting was 
a huge sign: “Only permanent government 
art projects can provide a culture commen- 
surate to the wealth and needs of America.” 
Although Mr. Cahill did not mention it di- 
rectly, the national directors are known to 
fear sharp repercussions from the project 
workers when the lay-off comes, and, for the 
most part, are sympathetic. Already picketing 
of several project headquarters has been 
started by unions within the W.P.A. 

J. B. Neumann, art lecturer and collector, 
admitted that struggling artists could hope 
for little recognition from private patrons, 
whose attention was focussed for the most part 
on the works of “the illustrious dead.” “In 
my opinion,” he said, “it would be worth 
while to support all the artists so as not to 
risk overlooking the one genius this nation 
might produce. A government monopoly of 
art would profit us more than any other 
monopoly.” 

The group was told by Mr. Cahill that the 
artists of this country have lived in a perma- 
nent economic depression and that their plight, 
even in the boom days, had been not one of 
overproduction but of a “gross kind of under- 
consumption.” If this condition existed in the 
general sphere of American life, “the country 
would be ruined in a very short time.” 

Harry Gottlieb, president of the Artists’ 
Union, pointed out that business recovery 
would not help free the artist from the need 
of Federal subsidy. Not admitting that bad 
artists always have a bad time with sales, 
he added: “The rise in business can have no 
effect on the future of the artist. His problem 
cannot be considered from the temporary view 
of unemployment relief, any more than can 
the needs of schools and libraries. The threat 
to scrap the art project is a threat to scrap 
the artist himself.” 








770 Ocean Avenue: Joun Ha.ey 


San Francisco Water Color Show Praised 


THE SECOND ANNUAL water color exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association, at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art until Dec. 7, is 
better selected and better hung than the first 
was, according to Glenn Wessels of The Ar- 
gonaut. It is “remarkable both for variety 
and excellence, and there is an unusual de- 
gree of originality and freshness in the better 
works,” wrote Mr. Wessels. 

“Many of this year’s entries are by com- 
paratively little known painters, some still stu- 
dents on one or the other side of the bay. It 
is interesting to note that some of the younger 
painters, encouraged by Mr. Clapp’s water 
color show in Oakland, have this year for the 
first time invaded the Association show in 
San Francisco. There is no healthier sign for 
the art of this region that the evidence of 
younger painters striving for a place in the 
sun. For a time it looked as though all ex- 
hibits were closed to any but familiar names, 
and there was a certain monotony in the divi- 
sion of the prizes, but this seems to be no 
longer the case.” 

Calling it “a high caliber show with every 
work in it of excellent quality,” Emilia Hodel 
of the San Francisco News said: “It should 
prove to any conservative skeptic that the 
sad, sweet beauty of the romanticists and 
their academic followers (shoved into the 
background during a very necessary period 
of experimentation in the early ’20s) has be- 
come evident again as beauty full of vitality.” 

To Harry Haswell in the San Francisco 
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News Letter the show is “transparent, simple 
and easy to grasp; gone are the days of 
methodical experimentation and _ studio-sur- 
gery. Here are clear realistic studies of things 
easily recognized by every gallery-goer, with 
subject matter that has a counterpart in every- 
one’s daily life. . . . So many summer cot- 
tages, rainy streets (rain having become, in 
some mysterious fashion, connected with all 
that is subjective), and bosky glens; the ex- 
hibition, in some respects, is a catalogue of 
the artist’s summer vacations. And they are 
all recognizable, delightfully so.” 

In singling out the best in the show, the 
jury selected Don Kingman’s Church as the 
first purchase prize of the San Francisco Art 
Association, and John Haley’s 770 Ocean Ave- 
nue for the second purchase prize. The Anne 
Bremer memorial purchase prize was awarded 
to Margaret Bruton for Night Fiesta, while 
George Post received the artist fund prize 
for his Fisherman. 











SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION 


THE 
AMERICAN 
NAVY 


A graphic story of American 
Naval History, from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War, told 
by Paintings, Prints, Letters, 
Documents, China and Relics. 





















Sponsored by 


RUSSELL W. THORPE 


1 East 57th Street, New York 
Suite 705 














Woodland Landscape with Sheep: THomas GAINSBOROUGH 


The Young Lavinia: Tuomas GainsBoroucH 


Findlays of Kansas City and Chicago Open New York Gallery 


Tue Finptay GaLertes, originally of Kan- 
sas City and later also of Chicago, are open- 
ing in New York om Dec. 1 yet another branch 
to their wide-spread art selling organization. 
The new establishment, located in the midst 
of America’s art center, 8 East 57th Street, 
is designed to become one of the most attrac- 
tive and interesting of the city’s art galleries. 

The success of this firm is the story of a 
family in which the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of art was handed down from father to 
son through three generations. Their history 
begins in 1870 when the founder, William 
Wadsworth Findlay, migrated from Cincin- 
nati, where he was interested in the picture 
frame business, to Kansas City, to open a 
small picture and artists’ material shop. It was 
this Findlay, recalls C. J. Bulliet of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, “who found and proclaimed 
Frederic Remington to the world. Remington 
was a Kansas City business man, who couldn’t 
‘make his business quite go.’ He dabbled in 
paint, buying his pigments and brushes from 
Mr. Findlay’s young gallery and supply house. 
One day he brought bashfully three of his 
‘amateur attempts’ into the place. Mr. Findlay 
not only got enthusiastic himself, but sold the 
pictures. A little later Remington, encouraged, 
went to New York, connected with Harpers 
as an illustrator and rose rapidly to fame.” 
Remington is but one of numerous American 
artists whose fame is mingled not a little with 
the name of Findlay. 

Today William Wadsworth Findlay’s son 
and grandsons form a strong dynasty among 
the nation’s art dealers. Walstein C. Findlay, 


father of the third generation, travels from 
one to another of the three cities that con- 
tain the firm’s galleries. Walstein C. Findlay, 
Jr., eldest grandson of the founder, is in 
charge of the Chicago branch; David B. Find- 
lay, second eldest, is the manager of the new 
galleries in New York; William A. Findlay, 
the youngest, is directing the activities of 
the parent galleries in Kansas City. A grand- 
daughter, Helen T. Findlay, formerly in charge 
of the firm’s print department, is at present 
Arts and Interests Secretary of the Associated 
Junior Leagues. 

The opening exhibition in the New York 
galleries is composed of portraits and land- 
scapes by masters of England’s “golden age,” 
the 18th century, supplemented by a group of 
important American and French landscapes— 
all carefully selected from the Findlay store- 
house of more than a thousand paintings. 
Prominent in the English section are im- 
pressive portraits by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Raeburn, Romney and Beechey. 

Heading the French section is the magnif- 
icent Corot, “Un Pecheur a la Ligne: Sou- 
venir du Pont de Mantes. Other outstanding 
paintings in this group are by Nattier, Hen- 
ner, Diaz and Monet, whose Haystack is a 
feature of the show. Later French are Degas, 
with a Ballet Dancer, Albert Bresnard, and 
Henri Le Basque. Of unusual interest is the 
Courbet, The Artist's Palette, which Courbet 
gave as a token of appreciation to a friend 
who bailed him out of prison. Painted on the 
handle of the palette is a beautiful still life. 

Americans, a specialty of the galleries, are 
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particularly strong. Winslow Homer is rep- 
resented by a water color, The Blue Spring. 
By Inness is the important Woodchoppers at 
Dusk, by Blakelock the little gem Indian 
Pow-Wow, by Ryder the finished sketch for 
Macbeth and the Witches, by Wyant the large 
Reminiscence of Vermont and by J. Francis 
Murphy two fine landscapes. 

The two Gainsboroughs reproduced above, 
The Young Lavinia and Woodland Landscape 
with Sheep, are among the outstanding pic- 
tures in the exhibition. The former, sometimes 
called The Cottage Girl, was to illustrate “Au- 
tumn,” one of the famous poems in James 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” first published in 1730. 
The picture shows Lavinia, the heroine of the 
poem, as a bare-foot girl carrying a bowl of 
milk. In the poem, Palemon, “the pride of the 
Swains,” falls in love with the “lovely young 
Lavinia,” who comes to glean in his harvest 
fields. The picture was engraved by Francesco 
Bartolozzi in 1790. 

Sir Charles Holmes, writing in The Burling- 
ton Magazine, found in Woodland Landscape 
with Sheep indications that Gainsborough had 
looked at Rembrandt and Claude, as well as 
Van Dyck and Rubens, “I cannot recall,” said 
Mr. Holmes, “any work by Rubens which 
might have given Gainsborough the hint for 
this powerful harmony; the red and dark 
grey point imperatively to Rembrandt as the 


inspiration. As we know, Gainsborough copied | 


at least one portrait by Rembrandt in later 
years, but this painting is the earliest definite 


proof known to me that he had studied Rem- | 


brandt as a colorist.” 


PAINTINGS OFFERED FOR 
IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 


Prices, sizes, titles, photographs or originals 
sent to responsible parties, upon request. 


Parton ‘Landscape’ Pauli “*Landscape’ 

Domingo ‘‘Portrait’’ Innes “‘Landseape’’ 

Woost ‘“‘Landscape’’ Butler “Animal” 

Bogert ‘“‘Landscape”’ Landseer ‘Animal’ 

Bogert ‘Landscape’ de Todd “Portrait” 

Reckerd ‘“‘Landscape’’ Flogny ‘‘Landscape’’ 
and others. 
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The Flowers: Joan Miro (1923) 


Seated Woman: Joan Miro (1932) 


A Retrospective of Introspective Miro, Whose Dog Barked at the Moon 


A RETROSPECTIVE SHOWING of the work by 
one of the best known and most individual 
of the surrealist painters is being held at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York, to Dec. 31, 
with the assemblage of paintings done be- 
tween 1922 and 1936 by the Catalan, Joan 
Miro. The progression traced by the exhibi- 
tion begins with Miro’s purge of sophistica- 
tion, represented in such paintings as The 
Flowers, through that increasing growth in 
directness of perception which marks the Miro- 
esquian brand of Surrealism made familiar in 
Dog Barking at the Moon, and his present 
day work. 

The qualities that Miro sustains throughout 
most of his work are: precision in painting, 
an emphasis on texture and a calligraphic 
dependence upon line. The Flowers, painted 
in 1922, is done in egg tempera on wood—a 
traditional Catalan medium. His precise reali- 
zation of semi-exotic forms recalls the primi- 
tivism of Rousseau, while the color is softened 
into something almost like a patine of ancient 
pigments. In many of his laten pictures, even 
as they get brighter, the color remains primi- 
tive in its dependence upon earth pigments. 

The progression in both form and color is 
steadfast in Miro in one direction: toward the 
imaginative subconscious life. A kinship begins 
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about 1926 with the scratchy art of the cave 
dwellers, and the Miro forms gradually be- 
come more and more child-like. In 1927 his 
work had become more abstract with, as 
Herbert Read puts it, “a single sensitive line 
exploring a field of pure color.” Though Miro’s 
progress has been, in a sense, a series of 
cycles, particularly in his concern with sym- 
bolic form, his growth from 1927 onward was 
marked by a further developement of the ex- 
ploring line and the field of color. He thought 
of his canvases as heraldic devices, as much 
as pictures, with no concern for the illusion 
of the three dimensions. Actually in most 
of his paintings there is a stabilizing line, 
either wavy or straight, dividing the areas into 
irregular smaller areas, sinister, dexter, top 
and bottom. 

In Seated Woman Miro uses a familiar 
long drawn out form that always reminded 
George Antheil, the composer, of the inflated 
tenor at the opera. It is composed, as a unity 
with extremely precise regard to details. It is 
irrational form, but with vivid imaginary life; 
the sort of a conception the unspoiled and 
untutored child might have of a seated woman. 

The difference between Miro and the other 
Surrealists, such as Dali, is obvious at first 
glance. Dali’s work is dependent largely upon 
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a literal content. He is first of all the thinker, 
then the painter of the thoughts. Miro’s ex- 
pression is the opposite. With nothing a 
priori, Miro paints under the capricious direc- 
tion of his imaginative subconscious life as 
one might absently pluck at the banjo. There 
is no improvisation, but because there is di- 
rection, even though irrational, there is unity, 
and, because he is first of all a painter, there 
is paintliness. 

In literature, one of the greatest surrealist 
works, Alice in Wonderland, gives an artistic 
counterpart. “‘It was pleasanter at home,’ 
thought Alice (to quote the book), ‘when 
one wasn’t always growing larger and smaller, 
and being ordered about by mice and rabbits. 
I almost wish I hadn’t gone down the rabbit 
hole—and yet—and yet—it’s rather curious, 
you know, this sort of life.” 

To Miro it is completely absorbing. 





France Stupies Ovp Art Here: The French 
art critic, M. Jacques Bacri, has been sent to 
the United States by the French Minister of 
Education and Fine Arts to make a study of 
Gothic sculpture and French primitive paint- 
ers. M. Barci, an authority on 15th century 
French painting, will study various public and 
private collections in America. 


PAINTINGS OF ALGERIA, 
TUNIS and MOROCCO by 


ADAM STYKA 

















Ernest Lawson PAINTING IN FLORIDA 


J 


Lawson Returns From South With New Jewels 


Ernest Lawson, of the “crushed jewell” 
landscapes, one of the few remaining links 
with the glorious age of Twachtman, Weir, 
Whistler, Henri and Davies, is showing an 
impressive group of his canvases at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York, until Dec. 12. In the 
midst of exhibits by the French moderns, and 
social-conscious American contemporaries, po- 
litical propaganda and the vigorous vitality of 
the “American Scene,” the Lawsons provide 
an enjoyable return to a more leisurely day, 
an era when beauty and charm were pre- 
requisites of painting. It is an exhibition that 
may well be termed “the pause that refreshes.” 
Lawson, like his close friend William Glack- 
ens, took the palette of the Impressionists 
and utilized its advantages to present in sing- 
ing colors the life and environment of his 
native land. 


Lawson recently returned from a visit to 
Florida and the Southland, where he painted 
several of the sparkling little panels in the 
Ferargil exhibition. The landscape there, he 


says, “is exotic; there’s a fury of color and 
the feeling of everything growing almost 
while you watch. It’s a new note and I’m 
thrilled with it.” In With the Wind, as fine a 
painting as Lawson ever did, his color weaves 
in and out under the southern, light. He con- 
tinues his essay on light in The Palms, bril- 
liant in effect and inspiring decoration. Law- 
son, it would seem, never grows old in his 
work. Today he is very ill, and 63, but his 
work shows the same youth that made Wil- 
liam M. Chase exclaim in 1896: “Lawson 
is the greatest of American landscape painters. 


“I like landscape art because of its appeal, 
the movement of clouds and nature’s colors, 
the feeling of life and air,’ Lawson said in 
an interview in the Miami Herald last sum- 
mer. “An artist has to see with his own eyes, 
and find a technique suitable to his own 
needs. He must put individual expression into 
his work. Most students are too apt to copy 
the instructor. Twachtman [Lawson’s first 
teacher] hated to have anyone paint like 
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him. He had a saying, ‘The next time you 
bring in a canvas that looks like one of mine, 
I’m going to beat you.” 

Lawson recalled, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that when Twachtman saw his first landscape 
he said: “That's the worst one I’ve ever seen. 
Take a simple subject. If it’s in sunshine, 
make it in sunshine.” 

Guy Pene du Bois in the Whitney Museum 
monograph on Ernest Lawson said: “Since the 
death of Corot and the coming of Cézanne, 
landscape painting has, along with all ob- 
jective painting, gone out of fashion, just as 
the feeling of humility toward nature has 
been wiped out of modern thinking. The artist 
now goes to nature with a preconceived idea 
about her. Perhaps he has been too moved 
by art, which has made so much noise in the 
world recently, to trust his own judgment in 
a first hand examination of nature. He has 
been very snobbish about her: a city man in 
the presence of a peasant maid. . . . Nature 
has rarely been seen with a naked eye. Per- 
haps there are no unfilmed eye, But in Law- 
son the liking for the countryside, for its light 
and air and form is without compromise, a 
simple thing. It is pure because it is not 
tortured into symbolical shapes by the ruth- 
less requirements of a philosophical or scien- 
tific doctrine.” 





Boyer in New York 

Tue New York GALLeries of C. Philip 
Boyer, director of the Boyer Galleries in Phil- 
adelphia, have opened at 69 East 57th Street 
with a varied exhibition which will continue 
until Dec. 15. The opening show is given 
over to the work of David Burliuk, Harold 
Weston, Emlen Etting, Ralston Crawford, 
Arshile Gorky, John McCrady and the sculp- 
ture of Chaim Gross and Isamu Noguchi. This 
is in pursuance of the policy of the new 
Boyer Galleries to handle only the work of 
contemporary Americans. 

For the past six years the Philadelphia gal- 
leries have had a marked and vital influence 
upon the cultural life of Philadelphia, and it 
is planned that the New York galleries shall 
retain the high standards set by the original 
galleries. 

The canvases of David Burliuk are full- 
blooded and lusty, flavored with the Russian 
tradition. Equally hearty are the paintings of 
Harold Weston, who at present is holding an 
exhibition at the Boyer Galleries in Philadel- 
phia. The American landscape as seen anthen- 
tically by an American is found in the work 
of Ralston Crawford; John McCrady com- 
ments in inimitable fashion upon Southern 
life; Emlen Etting is represented with can- 
vases that are characteristic of this young 
artist’s earnestness and enthusiasm; and 
Arshile Gorky, Russian born and a newcomer 
with the group, shows some of his imagina- 
tive abstraction. The highly original sculpture 
of Chaim Gross and the equally unusual 
sculpture of Noguchi round out the display. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
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The Art of China 


AN OPENING EXHIBITION of Chinese Art 
Through the Ages is inaugurating the occu- 
pancy of new galleries by C. T. Loo & Co., 
New York dealers in Oriental art, at 41 East 
57th Street. The building, at the corner of 
Madison Avenue, now houses at least five ac- 
tive art dealers, other recent occupants being 
the Guy Mayer Gallery and the French Art 
Gallery. 

The Loo display, lasting until Dec. 12, in- 
cludes a variety of Chinese art objects: sculp- 
ture, painting and furniture. Probably most 


* outstanding among the larger pieces of sculp- 


ture is a hollow lacquer Kuanyin of the T’ang 
period, life-size and yet light enough to be 
lifted with ease. In the hollow lacquer method, 
statuary was made by wrapping hemp cloth, 
which was covered with the juice of the 
lacquer tree, around a central armature. When 
the lacquer had set and the core was removed, 
there remained only a hollow, rigid shell which 
resisted all kinds of deterioration. 

Another important figure, also T’ang in 
period, is a standing piece in unbaked clay, 
nearly life-size. Though the hands are missing, 
much of the original coloring remains. Used 
probably on a high altar, the figure represents 
one of the Buddhist dieties. The modeling is 
extremely sensitive and shows the influence 
of wood carving of the period. 

Both of these figures reflect the stability of 
the far-flung and paternal T’ang dominion. A 
commentary on court life of the time is a 
group of figurines of terra cotta representing 
a lady surrounded by seated musicians. Like 
their western counterparts, the famous Tanagra 
figurines in Greek art, these little figures testi- 
fy to the more informal and secular routine 
of daily living. 

Other pieces in the widely varied exhibi- 
tion include some rare 18th century porcelains, 
several unusual examples of Chinese lacquer 
furniture, ancestor portraits, an unusual bronze 
dancing Siva of the 16th century, a monu- 
mental wooden head of Buddha, screens, jades, 
and other objects. Of particular interest among 
the smaller pieces is a series of carved wooden 
votary pieces from the Han dynasty. These 
little figures are from the most primitive period 
in Chinese sculpture and are strangely remi- 
niscent of the votive figures from the western 
Cycladic art. 


Standing Buddha: T’anc Periop 
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American Farm Scene No. 4: Currier & Ives 


Notable Currier & Ives Prints in Auction 


Tue Priaza Art GALLeRies, New York, will 
hold a sale of lithographs by Currier & Ives 
and their contemporaries on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 10th. The sale consists of the 
properties of George Barr Kayser, Dwight D. 
Moore, and a Stony Brook, L. I. collector. 

On of the finest groups of historical prints 
by Currier & Ives is offered. Oustanding is 
The Rescue, an unheard of print and _ be- 
lieved to be the only one of this subject in 
existence. Such prints as Marion’s Brigade 
Crossing the Pedee River; General Francis 
Marion of South Carolina in his Swamp En- 
campment, Inviting a British Officer to Have 
his Dinner of Sweet Potatoes and Cold Water; 
the rare Cornwallis is Taken, and the famous 
portrait of the Beardless Lincoln, an almost 
complete set of the Presidents of the United 
States are included. Also in finest condition, 


is the rare print The Destruction of Tea At 
Boston Harbor, and Washington At Princeton. 

One of the finest impressions ever offered 
at -auction is the rare horse print “Peytona 
and Fashion, a large folio about which Harry 
T. Peters writes “It is probably the finest 
American horse print.” Not in many years 
has there been offered at auction The Sur- 
prise which is present in a beautiful condi- 
tion, seldom seen in any of the Currier west- 
ern scenes. 

The winter scenes include such outstanding 
examples as the large folio American Farm 
Scene, No. 4, not only one of the rarest but 
also one of the most interesting and beautiful 
of this group. Maple Sugaring is the only 
print showing this American custom. Snowy 
Morning and Winter Morning in the Country, 
are other important prints. 





A Woman Sea Painter 


Grace L. Russell, who works in a field where 
women artists are rare, marine painting, is 
holding a exhibition of her latest canvases 
at the Studio Guild, New York, until Dec. 15. 
Among the exhibits, Rocky Barriers and 
Eventide show a profound understanding of 
the sea and its moods. Leaden combers, 
threatening before a storm, and the weight 
of water driven against surfbeaten rocks hold 
the greatest fascination for Miss Russell. At 
the time of her first New York exhibition, in 
1935, Howard Devree of the Times termed 
her work “sincere, vigorous, well designed 
and rather on the picturesque side.” 

Miss Russell is considered by Parker Per- 
kins, with whom she studies, as the “out- 
standing woman painter in marine.” She also 
studied under Charles Gruppe, being his only 
pupil, and Umberto Romano. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Three Wood Engravers 


During December, the Print Club of Kan- 
sas City is holding in the Leighton Studios an 
exhibition of three of America’s foremost 
wood engravers, Asa Cheffetz, Thomas Wood 
Nason and Julius J. Lankes. All three have 
had unusual careers. Cheffetz, entirely self 
taught in the medium, began work in wood 
engraving in 1928 and since has had his 
prints incorporated in 14 important American 
museums. Lankes, also self taught, is known 
primarily as a portrayer of the Southern 
scene and as the illustrator of the immortal 
poetry of Robert Frost. Nason turned not 
many years ago from finance to fme arts and 
as a wood and copper plate line engraver 
he has an enviable reputation wherever fine 
prints are appreciated. His interpretations 
of the New England pastoral scene should 
win him a permanent place in art history. 


London 





Chinese Statuette: 
Hovsep PusHMAN 


Selected by Walter S. Gifford 
in the $100,000 Drawing at 
Grand Central Art Galleries 


Drawing at Grand Central Shows Art Interest 


First CHOIcE in the 14th annual “Founders 
Draw” at the Grand Central Art Galleries went 
to Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telegraph and Telephone Company, who 
selected a small canvas, Chinese Statuette, by 
Hovsep Pushman. In its distribution of $100,- 
000 worth of paintings and sculpture, the gal- 
leries had the greatest number of lay members 
since the “boom” year of 1926, almost doub- 
ling last year’s number. 

Second choice among the 115 drawers went 
to Mrs. Walter C. Teagle, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, who picked Autumn Tranquillity, by 
Carl Wuermer. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Love, 
whose linked names were drawn third, chose 
Scherzo, a bronze dancing figure by Harriet 
Frishmuth. William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, got fourth 
choice, a sculptured Courtesan’s Head by 
Allan Clark. Six drawings by John Singer 
Sargent, received by the gallery directly from 
the estate, went ta John F. Dickson of Hous- 
ton, Tex., as fifth choice. A painting of Ari- 
zona skies by Albert Groll, America’s “cloud” 
painter, was selected by the sixth winner, 
Henry Ittleson. Ernest Quantrell, secretary 
and treasurer of the galleries, in the seventh 
place, selected John C. Johansen to paint a 
portrait. Frank Gair Macomber, coming eight, 
wanted Undine by Edward Berge; while 
Thomas M. Debevoise, as ninth winner, will 
have his portrait painted by Leopold Seyffert. 

Mr. Gifford, one of the speakers of the 
evening told of his experience, 14 years ago, 
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when he helped the late Walter Clark incor- 
porate and establish the galleries. He em- 
phasized that the “Grand Central Galleries be- 
lieve in art education through ownership.” 
Ernest Quantrell, another speaker, pointed 
out that Hovsep Pushman was entered as first 
choice on more lists than any other painter, 
with Frederick J. Waugh, marine painter, sec- 
ond, and as close thirds the portrait painters, 
John Johansen, Ernest Ipsen and Wayman 
Adams. 

A Waugh seascape was selected by Mrs. 
T. Channing Moore, a portrait by Ernest 
Ipsen by Percival F. Brundage, and a Way- 
man Adams portrait by Robert H. Loomis. 
Other portrait painters drawn were Sidney 
Dickinson by Harry Reid, Howard Chandler 
Christy by Floyd B. Odlum, Keyohei Inukai 
by Mrs. James O. Winston, Ivan Olinsky by 
G. R. Gibbons and Jerry Farnsworth by Mrs. 
Nancy O. Simmons. Some of the sculptors 
selected were Daniel Chester French by Ben- 
nett Ellison, Attillio Piccirilli by Gustav Ober- 
laender and Lorado Taft by Paul R. Mabury. 





Decas Masterpieces: An exhibition of Degas 
masterpieces, carefully selected to present the 
artist in his full stature, will be held at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, next Spring. 
The showing will be for the benefit of the 
Public Education Association and will be un- 
der the sponsorship of Mrs. Samuel A. Lewis- 
ohn, who was the sponsor of the magnificent 
Gauguin exhibition at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries last year for the same charity. 
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Pius XI Did Not 


THE NEWS sTorRY in the last issue. of THE 
Art Dicest in which it was reported that Pope 
Pius XI was having draperies painted over 
the Michelangelo nudes in the Sistine Chapel 
was indeed “unbelievable.” A true statement 
of the matter appeared latter in the Indiana 
Catholic Record and Herald, the official week- 
ly of the Dioscese of Indianapolis. In fairness 
to the scholarly Pope who opened the Vatican 
Library to the public and had its treasures 
catalogued by American experts in the in- 
terests of general culture, THe Art DicEst is 
pleased to print this correction: 


“The report that, during restoration work 
now going on and by order of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI, veils are to be painted over 
some nude figures by Michelangelo in the 
Sistine Chapel—a report which appeared in a 
Rome newspaper and which has been dis- 
seminated abroad by at least one secular news 
service—is declared at the Vatican to be ab- 
solutely false. 


“Professor Biagetti, director of the Vatican 
Picture Galleries, declared that in the present 
restoration, as in previous work of the same 
kind, the only! aim is the consolidation of the 
plaster background of the paintings to assure 
their preservation for centuries to come. ‘No 
one, much less an art expert as talented as 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, ever thought of 
altering even one inch of Michelangelo’s paint- 
ings,’ he said.” 





15 Lebduska Paintings Sold 


From the exhibition of Lawrence Lebduska’s 
paintings at the Contemporary Arts, New 
York, so far 15 canvases have been sold, mak- 
ing his show almost a complete “sell-out.” 
This, after the long dark years when a gallery 
was fortunate to sell one or two works out of 
an exhibition. 

The colorful and primitive quality of Leb- 
duska’s work struck a sympathetic chord with 
the critics. Howard Devree of the New York 
Times wrote: “A vivid color-sense, a certain 
folk-art quality and a kind of dream world 
fancy are combined in mature fashion. His 
horses may make you think of Chirico or 
Redon and his landscapes occasionally of 
Rousseau; but they are his own—poetically 
conceived and simply worked out. The work 
has a unique flavor.” 





—~o 


Witt Compiete Tart Scucprure: Leonard 
Crunelle, as associate of the late Lorado Taft, 
has been selected to complete the last major 
work of Mr. Taft, an heroic group for the 
Patriotic Foundation of Chicago depicting 
George Washington standing with Robert 
Morris and Haym Solomon, two patriots who 
helped finance the American Revolution. Mr. 
Taft had finished a working model when he 
died Oct. 30. 
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Art Market Prices 


AN ANALYSIS OF PRICES attained recently in 
the New York art auction market and in the 
dealers galleries indicates that before the sea- 
son is ended there is every possibility that 
prices may attain a higher level than they 
have since 1929. 

Following are some of the prices brought at 
the Storrs Wells sale at the American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries on Nov. 12, 13 
and 14: 


Alberto Passini (Italian 1826-99): Mar- 


ket Scene in Constantinople ................ $ 925 
Jean Francois Millet (French 1815-75): 

Tb DRMOPIIE ctdnc da prsthodindvivcksdoccctsccsas $ 3,700 
J. B. C. Corot (French 1796-1875): Les 

Baigneuses @ VEMFAant  ........c.cccccccccseeee $ 9,000 
J. L. Gerome (French 1824-1904): The 

SPRUE IP TMENONE < ukn casataciancncanbcendcaweass seca sies $ 1,050 
W. A. Bouguereau (French 1825-1905) : 

Berceuse (reproduced page 22, 1st Nov. 

fase, The Art: TGC)  acccsccsccicc.ccnececes $ 900 
(In a previous sale, at the same galler- 

ies, Bouguereau’s The Sisters brought 

$2,900.) 
Total for 69 catalogued paintings ........ $30,715 


Random prices brought at the Rouss sale at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries on Oct. 22, 23 and 24 follow: 


Jules Dupré (French 1812-89): Water- 

Rs SUNN SIRI ap he lsat ck ckeamcchirndcien $ 700 
J. J. Henner (French 1829-1905): Téte 

SE aia ha date lange tiie etnias cd shcdebecohincse $ 1,750 
J. Francis Murphy (American 1853- 

1921): Grove and Field  ..........cccccc000e $ 650 
Thomas Moran (American 1837-1926): 

A Vista: Yellowsione Park, 1911 ...... $ 1,500 


Thomas Moran: Falls of Toltac Gorge $ 1,150 





J. C. Cazin (French 1840-1901): Le 

PN MI asi ssscss asenataseuakboscoos $ 1,200 
J. G. Vibert (French 1840-1902): The 

NNN RN cas cs uscvibosvaiesccaecccus $ 850 
George Inness (American 1825-94): Late 

Morning: Hudson River ........cccccccccccceeee $ 950 
A. H. Wyant (American 1836-92 

SCAPE—MOURIAIN SCENE  ........cccccccceceseees $ 65675 
Total for 103 catalogued paintings ........ $30,075 


_Among the interesting prices in the Insull 
dispersal at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries from Noy. 4-7, were: 


G. Romney (British 1734-1802): Wil- 

liam Sharp, the Engraver ........cccccccecece $ 1,450 
J. Hoppner (British 1758-1810): William 

Murray, 1st Earl of Mansfield ............ 900 
Anna Coleman Ladd (American) Bronze 

Garden Group: The Dancers 800 


Total for sale, which consisted mainly 
of furniture, tapestries and rugs ----$120,162.50 


In the modern art category was the large 
sale held Nov. 19 at the Rains Galleries, which 
included the Comte August Lafon Collection, 
pieces from the collection of Mrs. Leo Aarons, 
and a group of Benin bronzes. Outstanding 


prices brought were: 


Jules Pascin (American 1885-1930): Re- 
Clining Nude 





SMUD. -ebcechvaskee hecodcpeabastucnsoacseroeséaes 850 
~_ Gris (Spanish 1887-1927): Nature : 
‘as SER otis sabthtnicssuaskstreteatooessik ckedioieedosenbuc.cec $ 1,050 
erre Bonnard (French contemporary) : 
cats ase Cs sar 1,500 
Claude Monet (French 1840-1926) : Pa : 
sage ..... nasieeenceecessece 3,500 
— Pissarro 
NO POU MIING 05s cxaice sus saves ovabensssrtsbsc 1,1 
Paul Cézanne (French 1839-1906): Pay- . “ 
HOMME» ‘sacoevnsvenscunesaqhaevssdussesoossesincnkspbescesassec’ $ 6,250 
Paul Gauguin (French 1848-1903): Pay- 
"§ — (ledhduiathidmadinhensdpucshevatipiceboseriassietesss $ 4,000 
+ Dunoyer De Segonzac (French): Le 
Repos em Plein Abr oc.ccccceccscssecesess.esss., $ 3,000 
J. A. D. Ingres (French 1780-1867): Seif 
INE sieincdeiiisetdiee aoe dot $ 4,250 
1,450 
1,350 
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By WAY OF CELEBRATING their first anniver- 
sary, the Walker Galleries of New York, rec- 
ognized headquarters for “the American 
Scene” in the metropolitan area, are holding 
an exhibition of one important new work by 
each of the Walker “regulars,” together with 
a few recent additions to the “roster.” The 
show, which will continue until Dec. 15, is 
composed of 21 paintings by 21 artists, show- 
ing the trends in the development of this 
group of native painters. 


Prominent among the exhibits in Frank 
Mechau’s 7-foot panel, Winter Pastures, the 
original study for the artist’s impressive fresco 
at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. In 
it are graphically set forth Mechau’s mastery 
of composition and fine sense of rhythm. The 
reverse of the panel, on which is the artist’s 
preliminary drawing, is of much interest. The 
only painting Grant Wood has made in two 
years is now in the Carnegie International, 
but the drawing. for this painting, Spring 
Turning, is shown. Also demonstrating Wood’s 
accent on pattern, is his noted Fall Plowing, 
lent by Marshal Field. 

Thomas Hart Benton has been working un- 
remittingly for more than a year on his murals 
for Jefferson City, Missouri’s State Capital, 
and not one new work has come from his 


21 Artists With 21 Works Honor an Art Dealer 





studio in that time. However, one of his major 
works, Fall River, has been borrowed for the 
anniversary. There is a splendid new canvas 
by John Steuart Curry, who, despite the fact 
that he has been busy during the last year on 
his murals for the Department of Justice 
Building in Washington, has found time to 
complete several outstanding easel paintings 
as well. The Curry is one of his dramatic cir- 


cus subjects. 

Francis Chapin in there with one of his 
typically exciting canvases, Chicago Land- 
scape; David McCosh is represented by a 
powerful Wrestling Match, a_ free-for-all 
rather than the usual two man set-to; Thomas 
LaFarge by his graphic reminder of another 
and sadder day, Bank Holiday; Molly Luce 
by Southeast Storm, one of her best efforts so 
far; Doris Lee by Disaster; Daniel Celentano 
by So Tired; Virginia Berresford by The 
Night Mail; Andre Ruellan by his humorous 
bit of Southern genre, Charleston; Reginald 
Wilson by Autumn Landscape; and Joe Jones 
by The Rainbow, a painting which should cause 
the visitor to say, “Is that a Joe Jones?” 

Several new names have been added, notably 
George Grosz, Donald M. Mattison, Robert 
Franklin Gates, John Edward Heliker and 
Hobson Pittman. 


Spring Turning: Grant Woop 





The Shipman Collection, containing Gothic 
and Renaissance art and Chinese porcelains, 
dispersed by American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries Nov. 20 and 21 yielded the fol- 
lowing interesting prices: 

Florentine 15th century sculptured and 


polychromed group of Virgin and Child $ 1,250 
Peachbloom Amphora, K’ang-Hsi ............ $ 1,050 
Famille Noire Baluster-Form Vase, K’ang- 

Hsi (reproduced page 20, 15th Nov. 

issue, The Art Digest)  ..............cccscee++ $ 3,500 
J. J. Henner (French 1829-1905): Mag- 

GID | TINIE, Gi vivian sta dapesstevpuitstentniiaserads $ 1,600 


The most important print sale so far was 
the dispersal of items from the Louis Stern 
collection at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, Nov. 19 and 20. Items of 









interest: 
James McBey, etching: Dawn: The Camel 

PN Sonn. cachcigalcahasdipaicesseneeskeunnaveastonnene 1,600 
Anders Zorn, etching: The Storm .. $ 1,200 
Anders Zorn, etching: An Irish @ 

ABIIE  \ ciicasisscvensasbicscvcbucdaie cocapesovscnacensascoee $ 1,000 
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83 GRAND STREET - 


BAKER BRUSH CO. INC 


Diirer, engraving on ‘‘bull’s head’ paper: 
Adam and Eve 


$ 2,100 


Rembrandt, etching, second state of 
three: Dr. Faustus: Faust in His Study 
Watching &@ Magic Disk ........cc.cseeeeeeseees $ 2,000 


Reports from individual galleries on sales 
conditions have been generally favorable, es- 
pecially among the French exhibitions. The 
Julien Levy Gallery reported the sale of 17 
paintings at the recent de Chirico show—two- 
thirds of the pictures. At the Picasso exhibi- 
tion at the Valentine Gallery 9 pictures were 
sold, mostly from the artist’s abstract period. 
The Paul Reinhardt Galleries’ group show of 
19th and 20th century French artists brought 
sales of 7 paintings, while the Bouchéne debut 
last month found 10 purchasers. ‘Complete re- 
ports have not, been made public as yet con- 
cerning sales at other French shows, although 
it is understood all of the exhibitions were 
financially encouraging. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by PAUL BIRD 


The character of exhibitions being held this 
year, compared with those of former years 
shows two trends that may in the last ana- 
lysis be one. For one thing the shows display 
more “showmanship,” and secondly, they are 
organized more than ever along historical and 
educational lines. To mention only a few ex- 
hibitions in support of this observation there 
have been recently first showings in this coun- 
try of Gericault, Massys, de La Tour—three 
very different artists in style and period, but 
each extremely important in history. There 
have been a number of exhibitions such as the 
recent Harrimafi-showing of Chardin and the 
Modern Still Life, and Milch’s The American 
Figure Tradition. The attempt this season 
seems to be to encompass some historical 
span—an art movement, or a particular “tra- 
dition,” or, in one-man shows, historical period 
or periods. It is certainly the year to catch up 
on your art history. 

So much for the headliners. Unfortunately, 
the contemporary one-man displays opening 
week after week show history in the making, 
the most live sort .of art, but rarely get any- 
thing more than the reviewers’ lightning jot- 
tings on their daily round of covering a score 
or more of exhibitions. Taking a consensus 
of recent critical opinion from this classifica- 
tion, the honors of the past two weeks must 
go to, among others, Charles Burchfield, Guy 
Pene du Bois, Ogden Pleissner, and Waldo 
Peirce. 

Du Bois’ Pabulum 

Of du Bois, Henry McBride, in the Sun, 
could find no faltering in the clear cut style 
of the artist. “It may be truthfully reported,” 
said McBride, “that the new pieces are more 
clear-cut than ever. They have an authorita- 
tive air of being complete, too, in spite of 
the fact that the artist never tells all he 
knows either about his people or, the episode 
in which they have been caught, and possibly 
because of this aggressive simplicity, the com- 
positions always carry well. The most am- 
bitious, and the most successful of the new 
paintings, is the one called The Battery.” 

Edward Alden Jewell, Times critic, in his 
own words, has “tried for years, without signal 





success, to analyze the traits that in their 
sum compose the charm, at times the myste- 
rious inner glow, of this artist’s accomplish- 
ment. Somehow the only word that seems to 
cover it all is style.” Jewell concludes that: 

“Mr. du Bois persists as one of our most 
pabular wits, our most beguiling savants of 
the brush.” 

Carlyle Burrows, Herald-Tribune reviewer, 
concluded a warm review of du Bois’ work 
with the observation that: “His contribution 
to art events is one of the most vital and 
interesting made by an American this season.” 


Peirce Scores a Hit 


Waldo Peirce, a Midtown Gallery “regular,” 
scored a direct hit with Jerome Klein of the 
Post with his showing of lusty canvases at 
that gallery. Peirce, friend of Ernest Heming- 
way, and just as much a devotee of the 
strenuous life, has trudged the road to arrival 
like a true soldier. It is an arresting story as 
Klein tells it, a saga of lost and found. Said 
Klein: “Peirce was gassed in the war and 
came out, like his friend Hemingway, in an 
egocentric tailspin. He blustered through the 
rum-ridden Twenties on the exaggerated he- 
man note typical of the lost generation. But 
he didn’t hit the blind spot of cynicism. Some- 
how he came through in the pink. 

“Only a man unchecked by repression, who 
loves to see the human animal out of harness, 
could give us what Peirce does in his newest 
work. 

“Peirce does not try to ride through on 
mere bravado. He has been using his head, 
and his gain in techniqua over the work of a 
year ago is immense. He has scored a clean 
hit with what I regard as the best-one-man 
show of American painting put up so far this 
season in New York.” 


Water Colors by Burchfield 


Charles Buchfield, water colorist exhibitor 
at the Frank K. M. Rehn-Gallery, with a small 
group of last year’s paintings (showing until 
Dec. 5) turned in a creditable report on which 
the Times critic motioned acceptance. “About 
once in two years,” said the Times, “he brings 


Six O’Clock: CuHartes BurcHFIELD 
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forward a small group of water-colors. That 
is all he has to show for the interim between 
one appearance and the preceding. But it is 
enough. For each picture, a finished work of 
art, reveals the abundant thought and care 
that have gone into it.” 

Jerome Klein, in his Post review of the 
show, decided that: “Perhaps it is one of 
Charles Burchfield’s chief merits that he has 
not tried to live down Painesville,-Ohio. At 
any rate, only a small town boy would glance 
so directly into the warm lamp-lighted kitchen 
from the snow-filled backyard.” 

Mr. Rehn tells a tale about one of the 
Burchfield oils, an interior, painted as the 
winter light came through a corner window, 
during one of last winter’s blizzards. Burch- 
field, shut in, decided to tackle the problem 
of elusive light presented in the corner of the 
room. Before he was finished a thaw came 
and the artist, (who loves a thaw) dashed 
out behind the house to do a quick study, 
which is also hanging in the show. “Mean- 
while-the snow drift beneath the window that 
had furnished the light he wanted in the first 
canvas had disappeared, like Snow “Maiden, 
into many muddy rivulets. In order to finish 
the piece the artist thereupon had to shovel 
a series of short-lived snow drifts back under 
the window, painting between time. “So if 
‘they say that it looks like it was painted with 
a shovel, as well as a brush, what can I say?” 
pleaded Burchfield. 

The West of Pleissner 

In from the wide open spaces came Ogden 
Pleissner and Henry Strater with good things 
to report on western life. Pleissner, a young 
artist of exceptional future promise showed 
oils and water colors at Macbeth Gallery, 
scenes from Wyoming, Canadian woods, and 
the middle west. In his canvases, Carlyle Bur- 
tows, Herald-Tribune critic, found “a remark- 
ably skillful painter, who lavishes great care 
on his subjects, painting in all the details with 
minute, crisp strokes of the brush, and floods 
his scenes with yellow sunlight. The result, in 
the Second Crop, a painting of farmers stack- 
ing alfalfa, is of great serenity and freshness, 
just as in May in Nebraska the artist has 
caught, by similar means, and with every de- 
gree of actuality, the mood and feeling of 
the crisp wheat fields, and the dust clouds 
taised by the wind.” 

“Mr. Pleissner is coming on,” decided Mel- 
ville Upton in the Sun. “There is,” continued 
Upton, “a liveliness and freshness about his 
latest work that makes a genuine appeal. 
Perhaps there was a thought of Homer at the 
back of his head when his impressive Evening 
at Soldier’s Gulch took shape; some of his 
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Second Crop Alfalfa: Ocb—EN M. PLEISSNER 


other things, such as the Fishing the Head- 
Waters, with its masterly handling of rock 
formations, hint of a similar kinship in feel- 
ing; but it is of feeling chiefly.” 


Strater’s “Great Distances” 


Southwest landscapes shown at the Mont- 
ross Gallery by Henry Strater, mostly ranch 
scenes, were thought by Howard Devree, in 
the Times, to show a new firmness in compo- 
sition. “He very ably compasses atmosphere,” 
said Devree, “and the sense of great distances. 
One or two of his skies are particularly beauti- 
fully painted. Clarity and vitality prevent ab- 
sence of deep color from undermining the 
strength of these paintings.” Lewis Mumford, 
New Yorker critic, found himself perhaps ex- 
pecting more than Strater gives—“the ‘little 
more’ that will life him out of the ruck of 
landscape painters into the class of distin- 
guished talents.” Mumford feels that Strater 
loves nature too well perhaps. “It was Gide, 
I think,” said Mumford, “who said in effect 
that the poor poems were those whose writers 
were overcome by an excess of feeling. This 
may be true of Strater’s landscapes.” His draw- 
ings were highly praised by Mumford. 


Notes on Other Shows 

Others outstanding in the exhibiting field 
were: Elof Wedin—yes, a Swede—who alter- 
nates painting and pipe-fitting and who showed 
sound painting ability at his» Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery exhibit . . . Peggy Bacon’s 
“cocktail satire” in prints at the Frank Rehn 
Gallery ... . Tony Mattei’s bow at Contem- 
porary Arts, a gallery that scouts more suc- 
cessfully than any other in town . . . The 
Japanese, Suzuki, American Artists Congress 
competition winner, with wholesomely-aired 
symbolism at the A. C. A. Gallery . . . Tom 
J. Harter’s appealing water colors at the 
Morton Gallery, co-exhibited with those of 
Annie Stein, only three years at the brush and 
doing fine . . . Menkes at the Guild Art 
Gallery, a Polish resident of Paris and painter 
extraordinary . . . Ben-Zion’s “Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel,” at the non-profit Artists 
Gallery, a painting with almost everything . . . 
Prints at Keppels in color that represented all 
the modern artists . . . Camera studies by 
Esther Born at Rabinovitch Gallery that, if 
you will, are every bit fine prints . . . Court- 
ney Brandreth, who paints wild fowh for fun, 
outside of pharmaceutical business hours, 
showing excellent work at Kennedy’s . . . Hazy 
cityscapes ar sti!! Another Place by Elias 
Goldberg . . . Delphic reopening with Art 
Miller and Harold Edell paintings . . . Retro- 
spective by Jonas Lie, Academician number 
one, at the MacDowell Club. 
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Michigan Jury Brings Its Fist Down Hard 


EXCITEMENT WITH ARGUMENTS, and plenty 
of food for thought, greeted the annual ex- 
hibition of the Michigan Artists at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts when a jury really 
dared to judge the works submitted. Out of 
1,500 entries only 91 oils and 65 water colors 
and prints were chosen. Protests of course 
were made, but the quality of the exhibition 
was raised to a high level. Disappointment and 
humiliation were felt by “the virgins without 
talents” who were left outside, but many con- 
gratulated the jury for its bravery, suggesting 
that the standard set by the Michigan annual 
be followed by other leading shows. 

One staunch backer of this new move was 
Florence Davies of the Detroit News, who was 
not only pleased but a little gleeful. In the 
first place the show has “a clean, solid, un- 
cluttered look,” and the people who did gain 
acceptance “know how to lay on _ paint.” 
“They certainly have more than a fair idea of 
design and of form,” wrote Miss Davies. “The 
subject matter is, in the main, worthy of 
consideration and the idea as a whole is in- 
teresting or significant, seldom sublime. In 
short, this jury has faced facts courageously. 
In the ‘past, here in Michigan, we have all 
been too apt to say, “This painting isn’t really 
great, but there’s an idea there’—not caring 
how badly the idea was expressed. Or we 
might have said, ‘It doesn’t mean a thing, but 
it is sort of nice color.’” 

Is Miss Davies’ frank criticism true of most 
exhibitions? “In what other form of art are 
half-measures accepted?” she asks. “Do we 
make allowances for dancers who have an idea 
but who haven’t mastered their craft? We do 
not. We boo them off the stage. We refuse to 
put up with singers who can’t sing, pianists 
who, however fervent their feeling, have failed 
to master the technic of their art, or even with 


Girl in Red Dress: Joun CARROLL 





tinsmiths who can’t manage the tools of their 
trade. Yet it has been the fashion for years to 
look with leniency upon the artist who doesn’t 
know the fundamentals of his craft. In the 
main, this jury has held fast for clean brush 
work, a fair sense of form, and some attempt 
at design and good color.” 


For those who argue that a picture should 
have something else besides quality of thought, 
poetry, or sublimity or significance of the 
idea, Miss Davies adds: “Even a Michigan 
jury has a right to demand that, lacking this 
touch of sublimity, or even of mere delicacy, 
tenderness or distinction, the contributing 
artist must at least be a good craftsman.” 


And now comes the big news. With 1350 
rejected canvases it is to be supposed that an 
exhibition would be made of the rejected 
ones. The Scarab Club, hearing the news, hast- 
ened to appoint a jury to consider the re- 
jections. This jury must have caught the high 
standard fever of the other jury, for, after 
considering the first 500 works, the members 
agreed rather doubtfully on 17. Assuring that 
this was a fair average, they decided to give 
up the idea. 


What is to be done with the people who 
have had a lot of fun fooling around with 
paint and pencil? Even though they are not 
discouraged, they should not expect art pat- 
ronage, believes Miss Davies. “Is the artist 
ready to be patronized because he needs to 
be helped, or because what he has to offer 
meets a definite need?” This critic comes 
brutally to the point: “Detroit doesn’t need a 
thousand artists, painters and sculptors. Ex- 
perience has proved that it honestly doesn’t 
want that many hand-painted pictures and 
can’t support that many artists. It buys a few 
pictures from some artists. But not one of 
them that I know can live on the income from 
his sales alone. The facts are that we don’t 
need a thousand artists, and that we should 
discourage about 900 of them. 

“By all means let’s encourage double that 
many to keep on painting for their own 
pleasure and amusement, just as we encourage 
lots of people to sing and dance and play the 
violin, whom we do not encourage to appear 
on the concert stage.” 

Zolton Sepeshy won the Detroit Museum 
of Art Founders Society prize of $200 with 
Negro Meeting, John Carroll the Scarab Club 
medal for Girl in Red Dress and Charles B. 
Culver the Friends of Modern Art prize for 
an early spring landscape. The Walter C. 
Piper prize went to Benjamin Glicker for 
Sarah, the W. J. Hartwig and E. Raymond 
Field purchase prize to Mildred Williams for 
Winter in Central Park, and the Lillian Henkel 
Haas purchase prize to Carlos Lopez for Boy 
on a Horse. Other awards were: The Anna 
Scripps Whitcomb prize to Helen E. Breet for 
her sculptured head of George Babbington; 
the Mrs. Albert, Kahn prize to David Freden- 
thal for his water color, Workman and Poli- 
tics; the Mrs. Ralph H. Booth purchase prize 
to Ernest W. Scanes for The Christening; the 
Mrs. George Kamperman purchase prize to 
Leonard Jungwirth for his wood carving, Pan- 
handler; the Alvan Macauley purchase prize 
to James Calder for Boathouses, the etching 
purchase prize to Alfred Hutty for his dry 
point, On the Maine Coast; the Mrs. Standish 
Backus purchase prize to C. Edmund Deblos 
for Pont Aven, Brittany; the Society of Art, 
Poetry and Music prizes, one to Ivan Swift 
for Park System and the other to Amy Lori- 
mer for Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 
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The Old Cart: Apert BARKER 


Barker, Lithographer 


LirHocrapHs by Albert Barker, inventor as 
well as artist, provide the first offering of the 
new William D. Cox Galleries, 425 Park Ave., 
New York. In middle life, in 1927, Barker 
spent a summer studying lithography under 
that scholarly and inspiring teacher, Bolton 
Brown, and has since been devoting himself 
with growing intensity to the making of litho- 
graphs and the development of his craft. 

During the past nine years Barker has been 
patiently experimenting: first with the crayons, 
till he has found a formula that, using the 
driest possible fatty elements, can lay tone 
over tone, like charcoal, without the dreaded 
“piling up”; then with the graining of the 
stone to keep each fleck of pigment clean 
and distinct in the drawing; next with papers, 
gaining new luminous quality by using an 
inset of thin silky Japanese paper in pale 
golden or ivory tones over white plate-paper. 

The work done in the first half of 1936, 
including such examples as Barren Road, 
Dusk, and Spring Sunshine, show the results 
of these experiments. In August, Barker went 
further and solved the problem of preparing 
a stone without acid in the gum-water. The 
acid, weak as it was, he felt, inevitably cor- 
roded, altered and threw out the balance of 
tone a little. With a new damping fluid that 
keeps the stone moist throughout the printing 
of an entire edition, Barker says “the acid 
may be dispensed with and all the freshness is 
preserved in the proof.” Two of the im- 
pressions in this exhibition were printed by 
this method, Tapestry of Spring and Tenth 
Month. 

Barker is an artist of contrasting moods. 
The poetic treatment and gossamer lace-like 
handling of the trees and shrubbery of Spice 
Bush, Tapestry of Spring, Stony Pasture and 
Black Lace are in marked contrast with the 
strong and dramatic feeling of such prints 
as The Old Cart, End of Day, Hauling the 
Log and Hooping the Wheel (gold metal win- 
ner at the 1935 California Printmakers Inter- 
national) . The feeling of rural work and joy 
18 captured in Deep Hollow and Above the 
Valley. Upper Barn, Winter gives almost the 
effect of a wash drawing. Covert and Lambert's 
Cove reveal Barker a master of light and dark. 

A material measure of Barker’s success is 
provided by certain figures: 32 of his prints 
have been acquired by 15 museums—the Li- 
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brary of Congress has purchased eight proofs 
over a period of five years. During the past 
two years he has held one-man shows at the 
Corcoran Gallery and at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. A less concrete, but more prized 
tribute is the expressed admiration of such 
fellow-craftsmen as Bolton Brown and John 
Taylor Arms and such print authorities as 
Fitzroy Carrington and Frank G. Weiten- 
kampf. Several years ago Mr. Carrington, in 
arranging an exhibition of “Landscapes of 
Five Centuries” for Knoedler’s, included nine 
lithographs, three of which were Barkers. 


The Woman’s Touch 


AMONG THE REBELS who carried aloft the 
shimmery banner of impressionism into the 
Bouguereau camp of late 19th century Paris 
art, was one lone woman, Berthe Morisot, 
whose paintings and drawings are on exhibi- 
tion at Wildenstein & Co., New York. 

So much was Morisot under the influence of 
both Manet and Monet, that later generations 
have considered her essentially a feminine 
edition of the temperament of those two art- 
ists. C. J. Bulliet, in Apples and Madonnas, 
says, “the bone and marrow of Morisot’s art 
is Manet.” However, Bulliet singles Morisot 
out as one of the three great Frenchwomen in 
art, along with Vigee Le Brun and Marie Lau- 
rencin, who express femininity, and who did 
not, like Rosa Bonheur, try to be masculine. 

Morisot’s paintings, lightly-sketched figure 
and landscape subjects, are utterly feminine. 
The faintly painted Au Bord du Lac, which 
establishes a woman and a child and a swan 
with strokes that barely cover the canvas at 
all, shows a vision that is truly feminine. In 
this canvas Morisot sees only the important 
womanly things, the swan’s neck, the bundled 
child and the primly corseted older woman. In 
Le Cherisier, Morisot’s ability to integrate 
color in the impressionist manner is_ best 
displayed. It is fully painted; it is well 
composed, and realizes form. Many of the 
canvases carry a minimum of pigment and 
in some, Morisot’s brush strokes appear far 
jerkier than her master’s. The water colors 
are delicate studies that show even more brev- 
ity of statement than the oils. 





Le Cherisier: BertHE Mortsot 
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F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 18538 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
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Dealers Everywhere 
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Schultheis Galleries 


_ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 





A SUGGESTION FOR A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


PORTRAITS PAINTED 
in oi] or pastel, from life or photograph, at moderate 
prices. Also still life and landscape painting. 


LADISLAS de NAGY 


17 West 73rd Street, New York 








Opening Exhibition 
PAINTINGS by 
DAVID BURLIUK 
RALSTON CRAWFORD 
EMLEN ETTING 
ARSHILE GORKY 
JOHN McCRADY 
HAROLD WESTON 


SCULPTURE by 


CHAIM GROSS 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
ISAMU NOGUCHI 


BOYER 
GALLERIES 
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The 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of ARTS and LETTERS 


Exhibition of Sculpture 
by 
ANNA HYATT 
HUNTINGTON 


Free to the Public 


Nov. 14th to May 2nd 


WEEK DAYS, 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, 2 P.M.-5 P.M. 
Entrance, West Side of Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Streets, 
New York 


Shipping 
etails ... 


—can be the least of your 
worries when Budworth handles 
them. Artists and Museunts 
sending works of art in the city 
or out have full assurance of 
fast, dependable, professional 
shipping by Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(SINCE 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





MARINE PAINTINGS 


GRACE L. RUSSELL 


December ist through 15th 
STUDIO GUILD, 730 Fifth Avenue 





Tue Art Dicest costs $3.00 per year (20 
issues.) Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Cannongate, Tolbooth: D. Y. CAMERON 


East and West 


Ercuines by Sir D. Y. Cameron and antique 
Chinese famille verte porcelains comprise the 
not-at-all paradoxical exhibition at the Guy 
Mayer Gallery, New York, until Dec. 19. In 
fact, the contemporary Scotsman’s etchings en- 
hance the creations by unknown almond-eyed 
artists of the great K’ang-hsi period, and vice- 
versa. The latter pieces display a kinship with 
Cameron’s that, with no more than a glance, 
leaps gracefully over two centuries and a 
thousand or two miles. At the Mayer Gallery 
time is indeed short, and art is long. 

Cameron’s etchings, which cover mainly 
architectural and landscape subjects, display 
an unusually delicate handling of both the bit- 
ten and scratched line. The artist’s later work 
consists mainly of landscapes in which a per- 
sonal drypoint idiom is worked out to establish 
the soft masses of Scottish moorlands. Cannon- 
gate, Tolbooth is worked as an etching touched 
with drypoint with a tonal quality that is 
further emphasized by the gently-swept ver- 
ticality of the composition. In Restaurant Cava- 
lier, with finer details demanded by the com- 
plexity of the subject, Cameron gives a fully 
unified realization. 

It is probably in their quality of honest dex- 
terity that the modern prints and the antique 
porcelains find greatest mutual sympathy. The 


K’ang-hsi pieces, created during the latter part - 


of the seventeenth century, were done by just 
such careful workers. All of the delicately 
proportioned piecés in the judicious Mayer 
display show an understanding of the potters’ 
craft that has made this ware a collector’s 
piece since trade was first opened to China. 
Some of the pieces are in the pure Eastern 


taste with designs of a hundred symbolic 
varieties, while others, later, are pieces that 
were originally made for Western trade by 
the famous craftsmen. 

Among the outstanding pieces in the ex- 
hibition are a large landscape-decorated jar 
in thick, brilliant color that is so uniform 
that it makes the vessel a rarity in K’ang-hsi 
work; a powder blue ginger jar, decorated 
with famille verte panels of birds and flow- 
ers; a rare tulip-shape bowl and a pear-shape 
pinch bottle. In all of these pieces the pro- 
portions and shapes are done with a sureness 
of only an artistic instinct. 





Dutch Masters 

[Continued from page 9| 

returned to his art. His luminous and expres- 
sive rendering of sunsets and moonlit scenes 
are unique among Dutch landscapes. Gerard 
Terborch, represented by a Portrait of a Young 
Man, painted little studies of Dutch life and 
manners, characterized by refined technique 
and draftsmanship. 

One of Emanuel de Witte’s favorite sub- 
jects, an interior of a church at Delft with 
somber crowds of worshippers, is part of the 
Schaeffer display. His chief characteristics are 
plasticity of the figures and broad light and 
shade, with bands of bright light traversing 
a luminous half-gloom. 

A broad and masterful self-portrait of Rem- 
brandt, painted around 1662, is exhibited as 
well as a Head of Christ. Hobbema’s Land- 
scape With Mill is an important addition. 
This painter developed under the influence 
of Ruisdael. His works were always much ad- 
mired in England and the style of his land- 
scape painting was followed both in England 
and France. The Fisher Boys of Frans Hals © 
shows his fascination with the instantaneous © 
in painting. He spent his life evolving a tech- 
nique sufficiently rapid and spontaneous to 
render momentary expressions. The result was 


portraiture of unrivalled vivacity. Jan Steen, © 


considered the most famous genre painter in 
history, combined his artistic profession with 
that of tavern keeper. His Wedding Festival 


reveals the peasant-like treatment inherited | 


from Breughel and Brouwer. Steen was a sly 
satirist, although his later works changed to 
gentler scenes. 
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Christmas 
Problems 


READERS will find no better 

way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than with 
gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


LSEWHERE in this issue 
you will find a gift subscrip- 
tion blank. 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas 


card will be sent apprising 
your friends of your gifts to 
them. 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Editor. 
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Sur-Raphaelitism?r 


THE IRRATIONAL MOMENT is holding forth 
once more at the Julien Levy Gallery, New 
York, until Dec. 9, with the showing of work 
by two surrealist artists, Miss Leonor Fini 
and Max Ernst, respectively newcomer and 
oldtimer in the movement. The “two-man” 
show offers two distinct approaches to Sur- 
realism with Miss Fini exhibiting a literary, 
shock-them-down type of irrationality and 
Ernst showing imaginative mental wanderings. 

The Fini canvases, shown in this country 
for the first time, are for the most part slick- 
painted studies of sad-eyed young ladies posed 
like startled fauns in a Freudian world. The 
catalogue describes her as a “Sur-Raphaelite” 
because of her similarity to Ucello and Pol- 
laiuolo and the Pre-Raphaelites. The subjects 
are presented in various states of dress and 
undress and in positions of paranoic com- 
promise. Reviewing her work, Edward Alden 
Jewell said in the New York Times: 

“La Fini, then, is the very first Sur-Raphae- 
lite that we have had in New York. Her brush 
spreads a kind of deft bloom of paint across 
the canvas. Her touch is perhaps not so much 
tactile, in the Berenson sense of the term, as 
textile in that of the couturier. And to quote 
once more from the prospectus, this virtuoso 
of the Infinite Nostalgia for God Knows What 
‘loves linear painting, the preservation of con- 
tour and psychologically the preservation of 
human quality, physiognomy, poetry, as op- 
posed to abstract form for its own sake.’ In 
other words, Leonor believes, with a strange 
bright urgency in her eyes, that the human at- 
titude is ‘magical.’ Yes, sir, she is ‘a Pre- 
Raphaelite stripped bare.’ 

“Sometimes, indeed, the drift toward dés- 
habille tends to become alarmingly actual 
rather than poetic. In one picture, called The 
Miracle That Sweeps, the ‘costume’ panta- 
loons worn by our miraculous heroine have 
just about dropped off. She, it becomes ap- 
parent, will be stripped bare if the situation 
endures another moment.” 

With Max Ernst the subconscious in some- 
thing else, something a little less real. Sitting 
comfortably back into a series of delightful 
pipe dreams, Ernst presents a most fascina- 
ting picture of scenes from the Mesozoic, land- 
scapes as they are enjoyed by the youthful 
grain of wheat, and the flora and fauna of the 
ultra-violet and infra-red realms of history 
and space. Throughout many of his paintings 
the acanthus motive runs in a number of 
variations. Quoting the catalogue, Jewell finds 
that Ernst will, at times, “lead you confi- 
dently by the hand ‘beneath a sun that is not 
our sun,’ and, should peril prowl, will climb 
‘a tree made of forests’ before you could say 


‘Dada!’” 





Two Cezannes for America 


Two American museums have acquired a 
canvas each, by Cézanne from the exhibition 
current at the Bignou Gallery, New York. Les 
Sables Rouges, a landscape painted near Aix- 
en-Provence in 1902, will go to the Barnes 
Foundation, Merion, Penna. This acquisition 
brings the Barnes Collection’s Cézanne paint- 
ings up to 99. 

Le Matin en Provence, often called Ab- 
Straction, has been acquired by the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York. This painting is 
generally considered by the Modern French 
School as the Cézanne masterpiece because 
it, more than any other by the artist, opened 
the way to Cubism. It has often been called 
by those who came after Cézanne as his “last 
will and testament.” 
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Macomber Sale 


THE COLLECTION of armor, tapestries, paint- 
ings and art books of Frank Gair Macomber, 
insurance broker of Boston, will be sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
the afternoons of Dec. 10, 11 and 12, following 
exhibition from Dec. 5. A portion of the col- 
lection is now in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and it is the balance that is being sold. 

The catalog includes a large group of Orien- 
tal arms and armor, principally Indian and 
Persian, as well as European arms and armor, 
among them swords of the 15th to the 18th 
century. An outstanding piece is a suit of 
Turkish horse armor of the 15th century, a 
panoply, of rectangular plates of steel joined 
by riveted links of mail, including head and 
neck defenses, bridle and saddle. With this is 
also offered the armor and helmet of the 
rider, engraved with Arabic characters and 
bearing the mark of the Contantinople arsenal. 


The tapestries, 30 in number, make up the 
largest collection of Gothic and Renaissance 
examples appearing at auction in many years. 
Dating from the 15th to the 17th century, they 
include early Tournay and Brussels pieces 
woven 1490-1530. The paintings are mainly 
Spanish, Italian and Flemish old masters of 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 

A Fleraish late Gothic tapestry entitled The 
Duke of Burgundy Greets Jacques de Lalain 
is important. Woven about 1525, probably 
after Jean IL Van Roome, it shows Jacques in 
a blue-green tunic over his armor kneeling 
before Duke Philip, who stands at the right 
in a sweeping blue cloak over a red robe. The 
young Duke of Cleves, raising his hand in 
introduction, stands behind the throne, wear- 
ing a red cloak over a blue tunic, and a red 





Lady Arabella Stuart: Feverico Zuccaro 


beret on top of a blue hat. Behind Jacques 
are two of his attendants and in the upper 
left corner the Duke is seen again, receiving 
Jacques’ two sisters, Yalande and Isabeau, 
who came to his court later. 





Turninc Surreaist: “I see that Phil Cape, 
high hurdle champion, had a_ nightmare, 
jumped through a window and got his name 
on the first pages. I’m going to pay more at- 
tention to nightmares,” said P. Lapis Lazuli. 
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“BRILLIANT, PERMANENT, 
FINE PAINTING QUALITIES” 


R=’ WHAT artist Arthur L. Sprunger 

of Goshen, Indiana, whose painting, 
“The Steel Mills,” won the Lawrence 
A. Downs prize at the Hoosier Salon, 
writes about Devoe Artists’ Water 
Colors. 

“I find Devoe Water Colors very bril- 
liant and permanent in color, possessing 
a fine painting quality so that they are 
a real pleasure to work with.” 

Artists across the nation speak of these 


AA DEVO 


paints just as enthusiastically. They find 
Devoe Artists’ Water Colors the most 
satisfactory to use. 

There is sound basis for their excel- 
lence. Pigments, textures and fine physical 
qualities are the result of long development 
in the Devoe Research Laboratories. 

Try Devoe Water Colors. Write today 
for color cards—DEVOE & RAY- 
NOLDS CO., INC., 1 WEST 47th ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Anlst Materials 


DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
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Old Willows: Hopart NicHots 


Southern Mountaineer: Howarp Coox 


Traditionalism and Modernism Mingle at Etchers’ 21st Annual 


Tue 21sT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society 
of American Etchers, being held at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York, until Dec. 25, gives a broad and com- 
prehensive picture of activity in the metal 
plate media. Past criticism that the society 
leans too -heavily towards the conservative 
should be dispelled by this display—although 
a nation-wide survey would probably indicate 
that 90 per cent of American etchers are more 
or less conservative, with the moderns making 
their strongest bid in lithography and wood 
cuts. 

The jury of selection was comprised of men 
as catholic in taste as the exhibits they picked, 
Howard Cook, Armin Landeck, Joseph Mar- 
gulies, Kenneth Hayes Miller and Albert 
Sterner. One finds in their selections such 
“moderns” as Abraham Walkowitz, Mark Datz, 
Isabel Bishop, Reginald Marsh and John Paul 
Jensen mingling with “traditionalists” like 
Samuel Chamberlain, Philip Kappel, Luigi 


Lucioni and Frank W. Benson. On one wall 
Peggy Bacon, John Sloan and Kerr Eby hang 
side by side; on another Emil Ganso, Roi 
Partridge and Arthur W. Heintzelan rub mats. 

One of the smallest exhibitions the society 
has ever held, it comprises 194 prints by 
156 artists from 23 commonwealths, picked 
from 1,702 entries. Three of the prizes were 
awarded by a jury composed of Allen Lewis, 
Ernest D. Roth and Thomas W. Nason. The 
Mrs. Henry F. Noyes prize of $50, “for the 
best print in the exhibition,’ went to Armin 
Landeck’s Cornwall Bridge, a drypoint show- 
ing a rural railroad station. The Kate W. 
Arms Memorial Prize of $25, “for the best 
print by a member,” was awarded to Howard 
Cook for his strong aquatint, Southern Moun- 
taineer. The J. Frederick Talcott Prize of $25, 
“for the best print by a non-member,” went 
to Kathrin Cawein for her drypoint, Telegraph 
Hill, San Francisco, in 1859. 

John Taylor Arms, president of the society, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HISTORY LIVES in Autograph Letters of 

the men who made it. For half a century, 
we have bought and sold personal records of 
the Great. Send for our publication, THE 
COLLECTOR, established in 1887 for auto- 
graph collectors. WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage pres’. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

ey Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, 
including instruction pamphlet for doing your 
own finishing, with special low price list for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 
E. 58, New York. 
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PUBLICITY SERVICE by season or exhibi- 


tion at possible prices. References. Torrey- 
Hohoff, 135 East 58, City. . 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS shipped anywhere. 

Send for our new catalogue containi 
valuable technical iriformation. Durex, 31 
East 14th St., New York. 


NEW YORK’S MOST DIVERSIFIED Print 
Selection, at attractive Holiday prices. 
Open evenings. Greenwald, 681 Lexington Ave. 


constituting a jury of one, presented the John 
Taylor Arms prize of $25, “for the best piece 
of technical execution,” to the drypoint, Sum- 
mer Street, Marblehead, by the veteran Sam- 
uel Chamberlain. Hobart Nichols won the 
Henry B. Shope prize of $50 with his perfectly 
balanced drypoint, Old Willows. This award 
was given to “the best etching as judged from 
the point of view of composition only” by a 
separate jury composed of three architects, 
Ralph Walker, Frederick G. Frost and Henry 
Stuart Waterbury. 

The enduring value of these little pieces of 
inked paper, records of thoughts and moments 
in the lives of these artists, was the theme 
developed by Mr. Arms in his foreword to 
the catalogue. “This is,” wrote Mr. Arms, “one 
of the most significant years for those who 
give their lives to the creation of beauty as 
they see it, and for those who love beauty in 
whatever form it is clothed. As irreplaceable 
monuments of the past fall before the on- 
slaughts of nature or of man, and as class bit- 
terness and international rancor spread an 
ever-increasing and stultifying pall of destruc- 
tive thought across the world, it is a fitting 
moment for emphasis on the ‘eternal verities’ 
of which art is one. 

“We offer you, therefore, these products of 
ourselves, each example the record or the in- 
terpretation of an individual’s reaction to this 
great and basic force called beauty.” 





Winstow Homer Book PLANNED: In com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Winslow Homer, the Whitney Mu- 
seum, with the co-operation of museums 
throughout the country, is collecting material 
for a new book on this American master, 
which will contain among other things a com- 
plete catalogue raisonné of his work. The mu- 
seum would appreciate it if anyone owning 
work by Homer in any medium, or letters from 
the artist, or original information regarding 
him, would communicate with Lloyd Good- 
rich, Research Curator, Whitney Museum, 10 
West 8th St., New York. 
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Fore-doomed?P 


Haro.p -E, Butter, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, feels that the 
movement for a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 
in Washington is doomed to failure. His rea- 
sons are contained in the following letter: 

“T read with great interest the article on the 
proposed establishment of a Federal Bureau 
of Fine Arts which appeared in your Novem- 
ber issue. 

“Tt seems to me that this movement is 
doomed to failure, as have been all other 
movements of its kind, and simply because 
of the narrowness of the projected program. 
Evidently the artists feel that the only fine 
arts worthy of recognition by the Federal 
Government are those listed in the article. 
These are painting, sculpture, lithography, 
commercial art, art research, decoration and 
teaching of art. 

“Do not the fine arts include, in addition to 
those listed above, Music, Drama, Writing 
and Architecture? Why should a Federal Bur- 
eau of Fine Arts be established to take care 
of one art alone, ignoring entirely the other 
important fine arts? The WPA Federal Pro- 
jects have rightfully included all of the fine 
arts. 

“In times past the artists alone have tried 
for a Federal Bureau. Then the musicians 
have tried it alone. Then the architects have 
tried it alone, and all have failed. Now it 
seems we are to have another attempt by the 
artists. 

“If the artists, the architects, the musicians, 
the dramatists and the fine writers of this 
country could combine in one concerted effort 
for the establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Fine Arts, there might be some chance of its 
success. Especially so since the Government 
during the past two years has been more or 
less committed to the recognition of the fine 
arts thru its desire to give useful employment 
to men and women who have been pro- 
fessionally trained and are capable exponents 
of the various fine arts. 

“It should be remembered that the teachers 
of this country are exceptionally well organ- 
ized. They are numbered in the hundred 
thousands. Still it took over twenty years to 
convince Congress that a Federal Bureau of 
Education would be worth what it would cost 
the Federal Government to maintain it. If all 
of the teachers and all of the artists of all 
descriptions could be combined and could 
work together it might be possible to estab- 
lish a Federal Department of Education and 
Fine Arts with a Secretary who would be a 
regular member of the President’s cabinet. 

“At any rate, I can see no possible chance 
of success for any narrow isolated effort on 
the part of the artists alone. If they wish for 
success they will have to combine with men 
and women representative of all forms of the 
fine arts.” 


THE PRINT CORNER 
PUBLISHES OR DISTRIBUTES 
for such artists as 


Albert Barker © Thomas Handforth 


A. Hugh Fisher © Phillip Kappel 


Thomas Nason 
AND OTHERS 


A FEW CHOICE SMALL PRINTS BY 
EACH, SIGNED, LIMITED TO 100 OR 
LESS, ARE AVAILABLE AT $4 TO $8 


The Print Corner Hingham Center, Mass. 
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Dictation: Jack MarKow 


Prints Seen Simultaneously in 30 Towns 


An “ALL-AMERICA” GRAPHIC SHOW built on 
the panorama of “America: Today” has been 
launched on a national scale by the American 
Artists’ Congress. Sponsored by a_ national 
organization of nearly 600 prominent artists 
and presenting prints by 100 artists, the show 
opens simultaneously in 30 major cities and 
towns, continuing through December. 

The artists participating have come from 18 
different states, with rural communities and 
metropolitan centers like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit and San 
Francisco represented, as well as famous art 
colonies like Provincetown and Taos. The ex- 
hibits were selected on the basis of quality 
without regard to reputation. Obscure artists 
find themselves together with such prominent 
figures as Rockwell Kent, Wanda Gag, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, George Biddle, Covarrubias, Wil- 
liam Gropper, Doris Lee, Max Weber and 
Mabel Dwight, reaching out to a vast public 
as a result of this plan to put worthy con- 
temporary art before the American people. 

How the artists have been caught up in the 
whirl of life today and how they have wit- 
nessed and recorded scenes and people with 
their tongue in their cheeks is seen in the 
subjects chosen: Gangsters and detectives 
(with no visual difference in their counte- 
nances) sailors, miners, strikers, dawn in the 
New Jersey Assembly, frequenters of the 
Land of Plenty bar room, lynchers at work, 
a Black Legion widow, progress, carnivals, 
veterans, strikers views behind the band- 
wagon, the high cost of living, traffic control, 
trouble in “Frisco,” and a satire on the 
peaceful period of 1936. 

The New York showing takes place at the 
Guild Art Gallery. A few of the museums and 
galleries at which the prints are being shown 
are the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
Cleveland Print Market, Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, Denver Museum, Detroit Art 
Institute, John Herron Art Institute in In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City Art Institute, Layton 


Art Gallery in Milaukee, Newark Public Li- 
brary, San Francisco Museum, Seattle Museum 
and Syracuse Museum. 

The plan of the show was so highly ap- 
proved by Equinox Press that the entire con- 
tents of the show will be included in 
“American Today: A Book of One Hundred 
Prints,” to be released Dec. 10. Lithographs, 
woodcuts, etchings, aquatints and other graphic 
types comprise the 100 works. While no re- 
strictions have been placed on subject matter 
there is a predominance of commentaries on 
social life and the struggle by the leftists 
against war and fascism. 





THE CoLitection oF WATER Coors of 
Spanish regional costumes recently on exhibi- 
tion at the Arden Galleries, New York, has 
been acquired by an anonymous patron for the 
Hispanic Society of America. The paintings 
were done by Gratiane de Gardilanne and 
Elizabeth Whitney Moffat, who previously had 
made a collection of 200. paintings of French 
national costumes that was acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





CHINGS 
AWINGS 
GRAVINGS 
OLD & MODERN 


“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGE IL- 
LUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. SENT POST 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


Be 
DR 
EN 


ALDEN GALLERIES 
J. H. Bender, Director 
615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Amazing Bargains 
in Noted Art Books 


ETCHERS AND ETCHING, by Jo- 
seph Pennell. 55 full-page reproduc- 
tions of the great masters; was $10, 


now $2.39 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING, Isham & Cortissoz. 140 gravure 
reproductions from West to Kent; 
was $12.50, now $2.39 


LONDON, by Dark. 55 etchings and 
drawings by Pennell, now $1.39 
PARIS, by Dark. 56 drawings by 
Henry Rushbury, now $1.39 


THROUGH THE WOODS, by H. E. 
Bates. 70 wood engravings by Agnes 
M. Parker, $3.00 


OIL PAINT AND GREASE PAINT, 
by Laura Knight. Sketches and 46 
full pages by author, $5.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 





SELF-REVELATIONS OF THE 
GREAT MODERN ARTIST 


PAUL 


GAUGUIN’S 


INTIMATE 
JOURNALS 


Translated by V an Wyck Brooks 


55 REPRODUCTIONS 
including 
10 COLOR PLATES 


© 
At Ali Bookstores 


$2.75 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


CURRIER & IVES XMAS CARDS 


Best Winter, Sport, Homestead, Rac- 
ing Subjects, Country Days, Rural 
Scenes. Hand-colored, simple greet- 
ing printed inside, fourfold card, 5c 
and 15c sizes. 


We also make special Christmas 
cards from your own design or photo- 
graph. Order early. We also have 
large prints suitable for framing. 


Send for sample card, titles and folder. 


Beaux Arts, 225 5th Av., N. Y. City 





BOOKS 


REVIEWS & COMMENTS 





Because of the numerous requests received 
annually by THe Art Dicest to recommend 
art books suitable for Christmas gifts, the 
book page for this one issue is devoted to a 
listing of a wide variety of suggestions for its 
readers. All of the items listed may be ob- 
tained through any first class local bookstore. 
The list, not to be taken as definitive, has 
been compiled with the aid of publishers and 
booksellers, as well as a number of persons 
in art education. THe Art Dicest hopes that 
it will be an aid to many of its readers. 


Of General Interest 


Four Hedges, by Clare Leighton. On garden- 
ing and with 88 wood engravings by the 
accomplished author. Macmillan, $3. 

War, by Kerr Eby. 28 etchings and drawings 
that form an eloquent appeal to abolish war. 
Yale Univ., $2.50. 

Half The World Is Isfahan, by Caroline Singer 
and Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. A pleasant 
book about modern Persia, with sketches in 
profusion by Baldridge. Oxford, $5. 

Woodcuts of The 1930's, reviewed by Clare 
Leighton. An excellent survey of the art. 
Studio, $4.50. 

Famous Statues And Their Stories, by Edwin 
Rayner. Illustrated history of sculpture. 
Grosset & Dunlap, $1. 

20th Century Ceramics, by Gordon Forsyth. 
An international survey. Studio, $4.50. 

Recollections of A Picture Dealer, by Am- 
broise Vollard. By the man who discovered 
Cézanne. Little, Brown, $4.50. 

Let The Child Draw, by Van Dearing Perrine. 
A method for encouraging them. Stokes, $2. 

Enjoying Pictures, by Clive Bell. A lively dis- 
cussion and trip to museums. Harcourt 
Brace, $3. 

Cézanne, by Gerstle Mack. One of the best on 
this great artist. Knopf, $5. 

Paul Gauguin’s Intimate Journals, translated 
by Van Wyck Brooks. This interesting book 
is now available to the general public. 
Crown, $2.75. 

William Hogarth, by Marjorie Bowen. Re- 
ceived an excellent N. Y. Times review. 
Appleton-Century, $5. 

Oil Paint and Grease Paint, autobiography by 
Dame Laura Knight, Britain’s famous wo- 
man artist. Breezy and intimate. Macmillan, 
$5. 

Heads and Tales, by Malvina Hoffman. A 
sculptor’s strenuous life among aboriginals. 
Scribner’s, $5. 

Concerning Beauty, by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. “A vivid and entertaining discussion on 
the aesthetic transaction.” Princeton Univ., 
$3. 

Aesthetic Anatysis, by D. W. Prall. An in- 
vestigation of aesthetics. Crowell, $2. 


Technical Books for Artists and 
Students 


The Art of The Aquatint, by B. F. Morrow. 
Any print maker would find it useful. Put- 
nam’s, $3.50. 

Making Water Color Behave; Making The 
Brush Behave, by Eliot O’Hara. Two stand- 
ard instruction books for water colorists. 
Minton, Balch, $2.75 and $2.50, respectively. 

Makitig A Lithograph, by Stow Wengenroth. 
Authoritative and instructive. Studio, $3.50. 


Animal Drawing, by John Skeaping. Very in- 
structive. Studio, $3.50. 

Dress Design and Selection, by Marguerite 
Stotts Hopkins. An excellent book for the 
student.. Macmillan, $1.75. 

Drawing Without Drudgery, by M. C. Cuzner. 
Not wholly technical because it is written 
for the amateur. Pitman, 75 cents. 

The Technique of Still Life Painting, by 
Leonard Richmond. Discusses practical meth- 
ods; has color plates. Pitman, $4.50. 

Materials. of the Artist, by Max Doerner. The 
classic technical work for artists. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 

Color In Sketching and Rendering, by Arthur 
L. Guptill. A definitive work with color 
plates. Reinhold, $10. 


That “Good Book on Modern Art” 


The Significant Moderns, by C. J. Bulliet. 
An art critic’s: racy, well illustrated survey 
of the Parisian moderns. Covici-Friede, $4. 

Apples and Madonnas, by C. J. Bulliet, pub- 
lished 1927, but still a stimulating book. 
Blue Ribbon, $1. 

Modern Art, by Thomas Craven. A good stand- 
ard book. Simon & Schuster, $3.75. 

A Primer of Modern Art, by Sheldon Cheney. 
Comprehends all fields of modern art. Liv- 
eright, $5. 

Expressionism in Art, by Sheldon Cheney. 
Covers the later movements. Liveright, $5. 

Cubism And Abstract Art, by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr. A good book on understanding the mod- 
ern movements. Museum of Modern Art, $3. 

After Picasso, by James Thrall Soby. Goes into 
Surrealism. Dodd, Mead, $3. 


For the Art History Student 

Art in America; A Complete Survey, by Holger 
Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. Comprehen- 
sive, authoritative and extremely readable. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.50. 

Art in The Western World, by David M. 
Robb and J. J. Garrison. For around exam 
times, indispensible. Harpers, $4. 

Venetian Painters, by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. The author is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on the subject. Henry Holt, $5. 

A Handbook of Japanese Art, by Noritake 
Tsuda. Covering an art that little has been 
published about. Dodd, Mead, $6. 

Vincent Van Gogh, by Walter Pach. A well- 
written discussion of the most popular of 
artists. Artbook Museum, $1.25. 

The Brown Decades, by Lewis Mumford. A 
study of the arts in America in the last 
century. Harcourt, Brace, $3. 


On Art Education 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. Standard 
books’ for the art student. . 
School Arts, Davis Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Books for the primary and secondary school 
art teachers. 


Art Calendars 
American Block Print Calendar. With a print 
reproduced for every day by well-known 
artists. Gutenberg, $1.50. 
The Artists’ Calendar, by Chicago Society of 
Artists. Prints by members, $1. 


THE PRACTICAL GIFT 


7 Any one or two of the Bridgman Art Books written 
for artists and students, used as standard textbooks in 
most of the art schools, and priced at the proper gift level. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


BRIDGMAN PUBLISHERS 


DEPT. A PELHAM, W. Y. 


‘ The Art Digest 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Gallery To Dec. 29: 
14th Circuit Exhibition, Southern 
States Art League. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 15: 
Water colors, Mrs. Mary Wills. 
Huntingdon College Dec. 5-30: Oils 
by Eastern artists. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Dec.: ACA 
Print Show. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art 7o Dec. 
26: Fourth Annual, Calif. Water 
Colors. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Dec. 6-Jan. 13: Chapin 
Oriental Collection. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 8: 2nd Annual, 
Bay Region Art Ass'n. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

California State Library Dec.: Work 
by members, Print Makers Society 
of Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Art Center To Jan. 2: Christmas 
show by members. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Dec. 5: Oils, 
Caroline Martin. 

Museum of Art Dec.: “‘America— 
1936,” prints. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Dec.: Scho- 
lastic High School Exhibit. Dec. 8- 
22: Four painters. Dec. 16-17: Le 
Nain and de La Tour. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Dec. 3-Jan. 3: 
International Water Colors, Chicago 
Art Institute. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To Dec. 18: Work by 
Margaret S. Zimmele and Gertrude 
A. Kay. 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 15: Work 
done under the Treasury Dept. Art 
Project. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Dec. 
25: Second Autumn Exhibition of 
Paintings, Prints and Sculpture se- 
lected from work by local artists 
of Washington, Md. € Va. 
Smithsonian Institute To Jan. 3: 
Work by Morris Henry Hobbs. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Ass'n Dec.: 17th Annual Ex- 
hibit of Arts & Crafts. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Dec. 6: 47th An- 
nual, American Paintings & Sculp- 
ture. 

M. O'Brien & Son To Dec. 5: Oiis, 
Frank Peyraud; etchings, Leon Pes- 
cheret. Dec. 5-30: Etchings and 
water colors, Elizabeth Orten Jones. 
The Palette & Chisel Academy To 
Dec. 11: Small picture bidding ex- 
hibition. 

Quest Art Gallery Dec. 11-indef.: 
Drawings, Guy Murchie, Jr. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum 7o Dec. 15: Etch- 
ings, Anders Zorn. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum To Dec. 2: 
Tenth Membership Exhibit, Art 
Ass'n New Orleans. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Alexander Bower. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute To Dec. 13: 
Water colors, eichings, by Elias 
Newman and Nahun Guttman. 
Walters Art Gallery To Dec. 7: Ex- 
hibition of Door Knockers, Locks 
@nd Keys, 15-18th century. Dec. 
15-Jan. 15: Church Vestments and 
Embroideries. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club Dec. 3-26: Small paintings 
and sculpture. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Dec. 12: 
Paintings, Bernard Keyes. 

Horne Galleries To Dec. 5: 
Water colors, John Whorf. Dec. 7- 
26: American water colors. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum To Dec. 10: 
War drawings, Otto Dix, George 

» Kaihe Kollwitz. 


Ist December, 1936 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 13: An- 
nual Exhibition for Michigan Art- 
ists. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 14: “The- 
atre Art’; Sculptors’ drawings, 
(Cashwan). 

MUSKEEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Dec.: Calif. 
Soc. of Etchers; Am. Index of De- 
sign; Stamp Club Anrual; One- 
Man Shows, Jessie L. Wood, Tony 
Zappone. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Dec.: Exhibition 
of Abstract Art; Bookplates of Fa- 
mous People; Photography Salon; 
Little Chinese Exhibition. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec. 6-Jan. 1: Thi-d 
Annual Sweenstake Show. Dec. 6- 
Jan. 1: Studies for Thomas Hart 
Benton's mural at State Capitol, 
Jefferson City; Retrospective er- 
hibit, John Douglas Patrick; Amer- 
ica—1936, prints. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Japanese 
Woman's Hair Ornaments and Toi- 
let Accessories, lent by Baron Dan. 


" NEWARK, N. J. 


Cooperative Gallery To Dec. 19: 
Small paintings and sculpture. 

Newark Museum T7o Dec. 27: W. 
P. A, Federal Art Project; Sculp- 
ture murals, posters, Index of 
American Art, etc. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Association To Dec. 20: Fourth 
Annual Exhibition by members. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

Central High School Dec. 
Kurt Wiese, illustrator. 

State Museum 7o Dec. 13: Ameri- 
can Industrial Art. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Grant Studios To Dec. 15: Brooklyn 
Water Color Club. 

Brooklyn Museum Dec. 12-Jan. 25: 
New Creations in Textiles (rayon 
and synthetic yarn industries). To 
Dec. 6: Four centuries of Portrai- 
tures in Prints. 


7-18: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To Dec. 
12: Paintings, Jerie Pine. 

American Acad. Arts & Letters 
(B’way at 155th) To May: Sculp- 
ture by Anne Hyatt Huntington. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 30: Paintings, Marin, 0’- 


Keeffe, Dove, Hartley, Demuth; 
Glass paintings by Rebecca 8. 
Strand. 


Another Place (43 W. 8) Dec. 2- 
22: Paintings, Bertram Hartman. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
To Dec. 5: Spanish Regional cos- 
tumes in waiter color, Elizabeth 
Whitney Moffat, Gratiane de Gar- 
dilaune. Extended to Dec. 5: Work 
by five generations of Emmet 
family. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Fabrics in mozaic, Olga 
Moroz. To Dec. 26: Decorative ex- 
hibi. by women painters, Work by 
N. Y. Soc. of Craftsmen. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To Dec. 5: Black and white ex- 
hibi.ion. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To Dec. 
31: Group show. 

Arthur Ackermann & Son 
57) To Dec. 15: 18th 
bric-a-brac. 

Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To Dec. 
15: Cézanne. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Dec.: 
American painting and sculpture. 
Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) To 
Dec, 31: Derain. 

Carroll Carstairs 
Dec. 5: Dufy. 

Columbia University Avery Library 
(Bway at 115th) Dec. 6-31: 
Architecture of world fairs and ex- 
positions. 

Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) 
Dec.: Paintings for the Christmas 
budget. 


(50 E. 
ceniury 


(11 E. 57) To 


Delphic Studios (9 E. 57) To Dec. 
5: Four painters. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
Dec.: American Art. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Dec. 7-31: Paintings, William Mal- 
herbe. 

Durlacher Bros. (11 E. 57) To 
Dec, 5: Quentin Massys. 

A. S. Drey (680 Fifth) Dec.: Paint- 
ings by old masters. 

Findlay Gallery (8 E. 57) Dee.: 
English 18th cen‘ury portraits and 
landscapes; French and American 
landscapes. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Oils. Ernest Lawson; 
Water colors, John A. Diz. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To Dec. 
12: Josephine Paddock. 

Karl Freund Galleries (50 E. 57) 
To Dec. 2: Donald Newhail. 

Gallery of American Indian Art (120 

E. 57) Dec. 7-3i: Water colors, 


Ma-Pe-Wi. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Dec. 12: 


Paintings by Adele and Albert Her- 
ter. To Dec. 31: Oils and water 
colors by Gordon Grant; Exhibi- 
tion of Fine American Prints. Dec. 
8-31: Paintings by Wayman Adams 
and Mrs. Adams, (At Fifth Ave. 
Branch) To Dec. 12: Paintings, 
Margery Ryerson. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) Dec.: 
“America—1936,"" graphic arts. 

Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth Ave.) 
To Dec. 5: Water colors, Dwight 
Shepler. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Dec.: Water colors, Rennie. 

Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 54) Antiqui- 
ties and Numismatics. 

Hyman Galleries (71 E. 57) Old 
masters. 

International Art Center (310 River- 
side Dr.) Dec. 5-28: Bulgarian 
paintings. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Dec. 24: Character sketches, Nancy 
Dyer. 

Frederick Keppel (71 E. 57) Dec.: 
Olid Master prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Dec. 
5: Flower paintings, Edna L. Bern- 
stein. Dec. 7-30: Paintings in tem- 
pora, Sanford Ross. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Loan paintings by Georges 
de La Tour and the brothers Le 
Nain. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Dec. 
3-26: Mono:ypes by Maurice Pren- 
dergast. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Paintings by Tade and 
Adam Styka. 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
To Dec. 8: Paintings by Max 
Ernst and Leonor Fini. Dec. 10- 
Jan. 1: Paintings by Salvatore Dali. 

C. T. Loo & Co. (41 E. 57) To Dec. 
12: Chinese art. 

Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 14: Oils, Lester Boronda. 

MacDowell Club (166 E. 73) To 
Dec. 7: Fifth Annual, Southern 
artists. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
Dec.: Joan Miro, retrospective. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Etchings, Sir D. Y. Cam- 
eron; Antique Chinese famille verte 
porcelains. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd) To Dec. 10: Chinese tex- 
tiles. 

Metropolitan-Reynolds Galleries (27 
W. 57) Dec.: Exhibition, West- 
chiloff. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Dec. 7-24: Exhibition of American 
Print Makers Society 10th Anni- 
versary Annual. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Dee.: 
American paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Contemporary paintings. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Paintings, Overbeck, Weh- 
ner, Winterburn. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W.53) 
Dec. 9-Jan. 17: Fantastic Art: Dada 
and Surrealism. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To Dec. 12: Marc 
Chagall, 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries (11 E. 
57) Old masters. 

National Arts Club (112 E. 19) To 
Dec. 25: Soc. Amer. Etchers, 21st 
Annual. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Dec. 12: Paintings, Martin Baer. 
Georgette Passadoit Gallery (22 E. 
60) Dec. 7-31: Religious Art. 
Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) To 
Dec. 6: Paintings, Hildegarde Ham- 
ilton, 

Public Library 
Prints in prints. 


(Fifth at 42nd) 








Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries 
Fifth) Dec.: Burchfield. 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 

Dec.: Fine photography. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Dec. 1-19: Frescoes and studies, 
Virginia White. Dec. 8-31: Paint- 
ings, Victor White. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Dec. 13: Annual Thumbor Skeiches. 

Schaeffer Gal'eries (61 E. 57) Dec.: 
Dutch Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Dec. 5: Gericault. Dec. 7-19: 
Theatre designs, Donald Oenslager. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Dec. 
15: Marines, Grace L. Russell. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (57 E. 
56) To Jan. 1: Work by modern 
French and English artists; Silver 
and glass of Ireland, England and 
America. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To 
Dec. 14: Sculpture, Brindesi. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Dec. 18: Painiings. Wer- 
ner Drewes. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Paintings, Matisse. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
87) To Dec. 5: Paintings, Elof 
W edin. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Dec. 15: First anniversary show 
by Walker “Regulars.” 

Whitney Museum (43 W. 8) To 
Dec. 10: Third Biennial, American 
painting. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
Dec. 12: Paintings, Berthe Morisot. 
Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
Old Masters. 


e e 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Dec. 6: 
Water colors, Angna Enters; Oils, 
John Steuart Curry; Oils, Cleve- 
land artists. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Dec. 3-18: Twelve 
American Paintings from Museum 
of Modern Art. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

Museum of Art To Dec. 27: Ex- 
hibition of the progress of paint- 
ing from Fogg Art Museum, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art To Dec. 28: Modern 
Sculpture. 


COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: “‘Amer- 
ica—1936,"’ graphic arts. 

Little Art Gallery Dec.: Paintings, 
Hoyt L. Sherman; Paintings, Anite 
Landacre. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 13: 
Paintings, Cézanne and Gauguin. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Dec. 6: 
Water Color Society Annual, To 
Dec. 13: Picture contest exhibit. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club Dec. 4-Jqn. 9: Forty-third 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 6: Water col- 
ors, Andrew Wyeth; Exhibit by 
Circulating Picture Club; Oils and 
prints by 3 Americans. Dec. 7-27: 
14th Annual Exhibition American 
Prints. 

Boyer Gallery To Dec. 8: Paintings, 
Harold Weston. 

Gimbel Gallery To Dec. 5: Water 
colors and drawings, Margaretta 
Hinchman; Semi-permanent exhibit 
of Phila. artists. 

Penna. Museum T7o Dec. 7: Degas 
Exhibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 6: 1936 
Carnegie International. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery T7o 
Dec. 28: thira Annual, Tenn. Soc, 
Artists. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Robison Galleries Dec. 6-27: Paint- 
ings by members of Klepper Sketch 
Club. To Dec. 5: Paintings, Adele 
Brunet. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Museum of Art Permanent Collec- 
tion. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Witte Memorial Museum Dec. 8-31: 
Work by Elizabeth Baskerville Mc 
Naugh.on; Wood engravings by 
Rockwell Kent. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 6: Sculpture, 
Lovet-Lorski; Batiks, Milovitch; 
Paintings, Harry Bonath. Dec. 9- 
Jan. 10: Corcoran Biennial (AFA) 
One man show, Maicolm Roberts; 
““America—1936," graphic arts; 
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A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 





Opportunities to Study Etching 


MANY PEOPLE with a genuine interest in the 
various arts never exercise their urge to see 
what they could create because of a lack of 
knowing how to begin. They are shy about 
seeking a chance in the midst of recognized 
talent, cannot afford to pay for the experiment, 
or just don’t know how to go about getting 
advice and encouragement. Many would like 
to know how to do etching and others how to 
distinguish and appreciate the fine qualities 
of good etchings. 

A most worthwhile course in the study of 
etching is now open to the public in classes 
held daily by the New York School of Indus- 
trial Art in the interesting old school building 
at 257 West 40th Street. 

These classes, which are free and open to 
all adults, are a part of the WPA—Adult Edu- 
cation Program. There is patient instruction 
for the beginner in the use of tools and ma- 
terials; in the technique of dry point, soft 
ground etching, aquatint and mezzotint. For 
the experienced artist, there is able assistance 
in learning the use of inks and chemicals to 
produce different effects, methods of altera- 
tion, correction, final proofing and the varying 
values of different needles and points on cop- 
per, zinc, steel and stone plates. 


+ * * 


Before and After Rameses 


Art THROUGH THE AGEs is a title well 
chosen for Helen Gardner’s book which mod- 
estly states on its title page that the work is 
an introduction to the history and significance 
of art. Surely Miss Gardner, who is Professor 
of the History of Art in the School of Art 
Institute of Chicago, is an able “introducer.” 
First of all she has chosen the things for us 
to know in admirable fashion. Then she inter- 
prets for us, so that the book is no mere re- 
cital of dates, places, items and bare facts. As 
chapter follows chapter, one finds the story of 
art unfolding in due relation to that which has 
gone before and that which follows. The book 
is profusely illustrated throughout its 800 
pages. Art educators should possess a copy of 
this new edition of “Art Through the Ages” 
which Harcourt, Brace and Co. (New York) 
publish at a list price of $3.00. Schools are 
finding it an invaluable reference and text 
book. 


* * * 


Athens, But No Parthenon 


Onto University at Athens, Ohio, has made 
a bid for attention by establishing a College 
of Fine Arts composed of three inter-related 
schools: the Schools of Music, Dramatic Art, 
and Painting and Allied Arts. The plan is 
unique in that a student, in order to earn the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, is required to 
pursue courses in each School; he takes a 
major interest in one art field during the four 
years of college and gains a fundamental and 
useful knowledge of the important phases of 
the two other fields. During the time the stu- 
dent is pursuing his art training, he may fol- 
low other studies in any division of the Uni- 
versity which may be of interest, or which may 


contribute- materially to his chosen art field. 
The plan is very flexible and adaptable. 

Each School in the College is in turn com- 
posed of several departments. The School of 
Painting and Allied Arts has the departments 
of Design, History, and Painting. A department 
of Sculpture will be added next year. Stu- 
dents, after a preliminary training in the 
fundamental principles of the several space 
arts, then concentrate their attention on their 
chosen fields and develop the necessary skills. 

The varied and interesting topography of 
Southeastern Ohio and adjacent country is of 
interest to the landscape painter, and the 
courses in that phase of painting attracts both 
beginners and advanced students. A University 
ruling which permits students who are not 
working toward a degree to elect courses with 
or without credit, renders the study of land- 
scape painting attractive to many. 

The School is in session throughout eleven 
months of the year; the usual college year, 
from September to June; the summer session 
of eight weeks to August; and the post session 
of three weeks during the month of August. 


ca * * 


Brown University Pictures 

Tue Picture Lenpinc Liprary of Brown 
University at Providence, Rhode Island was 
founded in 1933, through a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Library was a 
pioneer in the development of the Picture 
Lending Library plan, now becoming an in- 
creasingly important feature of the work of 
the Departments of Art in many colleges and 
universities. 


The purpose of the Picture Lending Library is 
to promote the feeling that pictures are a natu- 
ral and essential part of one’s surroundings; 
hence the conception of the Library as a “study 
collection” has been consistently avoided. It fol- 
lows that the Library is not used as an ad- 
junct to the courses offered by the Department 
of Art—in fact, the majority of student mem- 
bers of the Library are not registered in the 
courses of the Department, so that the Library 
is an important means for extending the in- 
fluence of the Department in the University. 

The Library has now been increased to one 
hundred and seventy pictures. Most of the 
pictures are in constant circulation. It has 
been found that all types of subjects are of 
interest. The most popular pictures are those 
which make a handsome color effect; draw- 
ings and prints in colorless media are less 
popular than oils and water-colors which count 
as a part of the decoration of a student’s room. 
While the Library includes a few Chinese and 
Japanese prints and several lithographs, most 
of the pictures are reproductions. They are all 
framed, ready to hang in the member’s rooms. 
It is felt that the careful framing and the 
time used in keeping the Library in the first 
class shape that its purpose demands are re- 
sponsible to an important extent for the suc- 
cess of the Library. 

Membership in the Brown University Pic- 
ture Lending Library is open to all students 
and members of the faculty of Brown Uni- 


. versity and the Rhode Island School of De- 


sign. A membership fee of twenty-five cents a 
semester is charged, and it has been found 
that the funds so collected help defray the 
cost of framing pictures and keeping them in 
repair. Each member of the Library is en- 
titled to three pictures a semester; he re- 
serves his choices for four months when the 
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Library is exhibited as a whole in the Art 
Gallery of the University at the beginning of 
each semester. 

Inquiries regarding details of the Picture 
Lending Library are welcomed by Professor 
George E. Downing, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. A pamphlet on Picture 
Lending Libraries is available from the Carneg- 
ie Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* * * 


Inspiring Mountain Country 


Cracsmoor, New York, was chosen as the 
meeting place by seventeen of the art teachers 
of Delaware, under the leadership of Miss 
Rachel W. Taylor, State Director of Art, for 
a five day conference just before the school 
year opened. It is to be assumed that such a 
meeting in such a place augurs well for the 
enrichment of the art work in Delaware dur- 
ing this school year. If the editor of these 
pages is not mistaken, Miss Taylor has selected 
Cragsmoor for her summer home and “hide- 
away” place. Information has just come that 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent A. Roy have just ac- 
quired a summer home and a few acres of 
land in Cragsmoor. We are ready to suggest 
to Mr. Roy that diligent tilling of those acres 
may conceivably yield material results at har- 
vest time, but anyway will make a suitable 
foil for his activities as Supervisor of Teacher 
Training Department in the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at Pratt Institute. 

cs co * 
In lowa 

IN CONNECTION WITH the recent dedication 
of the new Fine Arts Building and University 
Theater in lowa City, an art conference was 
arranged by the Iowa State Board of Educa- 
tion, the President of the State University, 
and the faculty of the Fine Arts School. 

During American Education Week and in 
honor of National Art Week, an exhibition 
of the work of the art classes was held in each 
of the public schools of Des Moines. A cross 
section of the work of the art departments of 
all the schools was also presented by means 
of an exhibition at the recent meeting of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association. 

* * * 


Philadelphia 


SATURDAY ART COURSES at the Pennsylvania 
University and the Graphic Sketch Club are 
very popular. The Board of Education gives 
credit toward graduation to those students 
whose work and attendance are satisfactory. 

A recent exhibition in the Academy of Mu- 
sic was made up of posters by high school 
students to promote the Symphony Youth Con- 
certs. 

The Philadelphia School Art League pro- 
vides special study opportunities for gifted 
pupils in the Junior and Senior high schools. 
The League is sponsored by the Board of 
Education, the Art Teachers Association, and 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance. The young peo- 
ple who take advantage of these opportunities 
prove to be pace-makers in the regular school 
art classes. Exhibitions are held in fall and 
spring. 

os cS a 


From Kansas City 
AN ovutcrowtH of the art program in the 
Southwest High School of Kansas City was 
the organization of the Art Honor Society 
in 1933. Its purpose was to promote a higher 
appreciation of art and the development of 
ill in practicing art work as well as to 
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study more intensively all the art works in 
the city. At each formal meeting of the 
society, instructive reports are given by its 
members. An annual exhibition is arranged. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery co- 
dperates closely with the art department of 
the public schools during the school year 
and in addition presents special opportunities 
during the summer for the school children 
to continue their active participation in some 
one or several phases of art study. 


* * * 


Have You Inspected— 

THe OcToBER ISSUE OF EDUCATION, a maga- 
zine published by the Palmer Company, °120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts? This 
is a special issue devoted to Art Education 
under the editorship of Dr. Royal Bailey Far- 
num. Articles are presented by a group of out- 
standing art educators. 


Volume II, STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF ART, edited by Norman C. Meier? 
This is published by the Psychological Review 
Company, Princeton, New Jersey. It is a series 
of reports following careful study, observation 
and experiment. 


ART AND CRAFT EDUCATION? This is 
a new magazine published in London at Mon- 
tague House by Evans Brothers. The October 
and November issues have come to our atten- 
tion. They are profusely illustrated and effec- 
tively present much material of value to art 
teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION, October issue? This contains 
a thoughtful article by Leon L. Winslow, Di- 
rector of Art Education of the Schools of 
Baltimore, on “The Preparation of Written 
Descriptions for Units of Teaching in Art.” 


* * * 


MILWAUKEE: A. G. Pelikan, one of our 
Vice Presidents, writes a column each week 
for one of the Milwaukee newspapers. This 
is an important means of interesting citizen: 
in Art and Art Education. 

The following publications are announced 
as being available at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute: Chronological Art Chart, by Mrs. 
Laura Lapham Lindow—$1.00; Wisconsin Art- 
ists Calendar—$1.00; American Artists Cal- 
endar—$1.50. 


REFLECTIONS 
By EVELYN MARIE STUART | 


Regimentation seems to be unescapable 
in a merchandised world. The hair cut that 
is invented today for a Parisian “tonsorial | 
artist” for a kin’s fancy will be seen on the 
elevator operator or the dinner waitress 
tomorrow. So, too, that hat and gown, 
the wrap and shoes. People look as much 
alike as beetles, all out of a grand effort to 
be different. The same is true in art, for, 
as an employee of one of our great mu- 
seums put it the other day, “In an effort 
to escape regimentation, artists seem to || 
have regimentated themselves.” It is cer- 
tainly true that artists of a few decades || 
back seemed to possess more individuality. 
lt was easier to pick out the work of 
Smith or Jones or Brown across the room || 
in any exhibition. Today everybody copies 
the latest fad until a whole exhibition ap- 
pears to have been done by not more than 
three persons. 
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Visualize 
on the screen 
THE HISTORY OF 


MODERN ART 


By J. B. Neumann 
and 
THE HISTORY OF 


SCULPTURE 


issued by 
Beseler Lantern 
Slide Co. 
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Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OLL COLORS IN 
TUBES 

ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 

rove a IN 


Pinest in the World. 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas, Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Fils. ioe 
— 


Ask your dealer for 


* Morilla’s ‘‘American” Watercolor Paper 
Inexpensive . . . Yet Most Practical! 


* Morilla Artist Bristol Board 


KID & PLATE SURFACES. . . THE IDEAL DRAWING PAPER! 
% 


The Morilla Co., Inc. 3. 17th ST., NEW YORK 
* Pacific Coast Distributor: Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF 
UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
SKETCH CLASSES roms model) 
Mondays — Wednesdays — Fri: 






730 - 9:30 P. M. $5 per 
THIRD FLOOR 310 Riverside Dr. 





om 
anne 2-3860 











—=ART PILGRIMAGE; 
1937 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 
Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Ralph Fanning and others 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


DESIGN WORKSHOP COURSES 
In Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing 


NOW TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The results of this creative teaching in de- 
veloping the creative powers of adults and 
children have been exhibited in many Pro- 
gressive Education conventions. In 12 years 
of experimental growth, methods have evolved 
into simplified steps which can be taught 
from printed instructions with work sent in 
for personal criticism. Bulletin on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 69 Bank St., w. Y. City 





FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
/ . Specialized training under ... 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Recognized Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers € Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK @ Request Book 11 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. . . Zilustrated Catalog ... 

235 Fenway a KENmore 5866 





California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 
and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 
President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Adéress Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, Il. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
dune through September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New Verk City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Peasant Girl: Martin Barr 


Baer Finds Self 


AN EXHIBITION of Martin Baer’s last two 
years’ work provides the “housewarming” of 
the Newhouse Galleries (formerly Ehrich- 
Newhouse) in their new ground-floor quarters, 
5 East 57th Street, New York. Baer, born in 
Chicago in 1894, early became identified with 
modern art movements in New York and 
Paris. He has not been in this country for 
several years, and the oils in this exhibition 
were inspired by the commonplace routine of 
living in Ibiza, Balearic Islands, off the Span- 
ish coast. 

Baer’s early life brought him in contact 
with all the criss-cross of “isms” Europe 
offered in 25 years. He studied in Munich and 
then in Paris. While in the latter city he 
became friendly with Soutine, Kisling and 
Modigliani. Leaving Paris, Baer settled for a 
while in North Africa, painted, returned to 
Paris and finally to America to receive con- 
siderable recognition; then to Ibiza. Since 
settling in the latter place, Baer has had ex- 
hibitions in Paris and New York and his 
paintings have been acquired for many private 
as well as public collections. He caught his 
present stride in Ibiza, and is presented in the 
Newhouse exhibition as an artist stripped of 
all the varied influences of his time, painting 
in an individual, craft-emphasized style. 

Baer’s palette uses mainly the primary 
colors, applied with a small brush. The can- 
vases are not bold with swashbuckling strokes, 
they are carefully built up—the dangerous pri- 
maries integrated slowly, surely and almost 
scientifically. The result achieved is, in addi- 
tion to form, a certain amount of character 
that seems inherent with careful craftmanship. 
The pleasantness they evoke is a legitimate 
type of pleasantness. 

The new galleries are admirably suited to 
function, with one large exhibition room in 
front and with more intimate rooms on the 
same floor and on a mezzanine level. 





Bronx Artists Guitp: The annual autumn 
exhibition by the Bronx Artists Guild is in 
progress at the Botanical Garden Museum in 


Bronx Park, until Dec. 6. In the show are - 


snow scenes by Rodman J. Pearson, Italian 
views by Oliver W. Wilson, garden and flower 
paintings by Sol Aronson, figures and still 
lifes by Angus McNaughton, flowers by Mrs. 
Gregory Horn, water colors by Charlotte Ling- 
ston and landscapes by John J. Karpick, 
Lynch, Frieshie and Stengel. 


MOORE 
INSTITUTE 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 

Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 

students. Oldest school of art applied 

to industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter and Spring Courses 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Screen, Tex- 
tile Design, Fabric Analysis, Draping, 
Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Re- 
gents, Teachers Alertness Courses, B. 
of E., credits. Free Placement Burean. 
Send for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Iilustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes --- - - Catalogue 
7@21 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 









WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H, STUART MICHIE, Principal 













NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








Amateurs and 


Sculpture Advanced Students 


- Register Now - 
Personal instruction under John Ettl, sculp- 


tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
Tel.: Circle 7-6637 


250 West 57th St. 










NAUM M.. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 





VISION TRAINING 


by devices soon out-grown turns failure into success 
for artists, gives students the vision of great painters, 
and makes Home Study more profitable than personal 
instruction by old methods. Address: 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. 


(Summer) 





RABINOVITCH 
Schecl and Workshop of Att Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photo :raphy. For those who see differently and wish te 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N. Y. 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 










Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
























RINGLING *n 


SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING ea 
nc fF Uae inte. totic 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
calhg-we Boorggze Dormitories, Write for catalog. 
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—" Decoratio Endowed 
SCHOOL Senoot. Autumn, Winter, and 
ef the » eral classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « 


MINNESOTA 










New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN @ BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E, 39th St., New York 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and all Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, 





Room 20 





LAYTON 


; Seulp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 


SCHOOL OF 
year begins February 1. Catalog. 


ART 222-2 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 











Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


‘ Architecture, Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
- dustrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 
Four Year Teacher Training. February admission except 
for Teacher Training. 38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 
James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART 


INSTITUTE 


Benton for Painting and Drawing. Iilustration, 

— Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculpture. 

Winter Term February 8th Semmer Term June 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Chief Wild Man: Katuryn LEIGHTON 


California Prizes 


BY ITS WIDE SELECTION of progressive works 
the California Art Club has definitely taken 
its place among “the conservative modernists,” 
according to Alma May Cook in the Los 
Angeles Evening Herald and Express. First 
prize in the annual exhibition at the Los 
Angeles Museum was given to Kathryn Leigh- 
ton for her study of Chief Wild Man. Mrs. 
Leighton, well known for her delineation of 
the American Indian, has been identified 
with the club almost since its inception. The 
landscape prize went to William Wendt and 
honorable mention to Nell Walker Warner. 

Despite the fact that Frank Tenny Johnson, 
as president, was not in competition, an hon- 
orary first prize was given to him for Casa 
de Infios, a moonlight study. In the water 
color group Arthur Beaumont won the first 
cash prize for his study of Spanish Girls, and 
Arthur George Sprenkle, a newcomer in the 
show, received second award for Wash Pool. 
A carved wood portrait by Pierre Ganine won 
the sculpture prize. To Preston L. Prescott 
went second honors for Struggle with the 
Ages. In these awards the jury demonstrated 
its trend toward progression, which this club 
has taken under the presidency of Johnson. 





Drewes, Abstractionist 


A one man exhibition by Werner Drewes, 
abstractionist, is being held until Dec. 12, at 
the Uptown Gallery, New York. This gallery 
has been functioning for several years as a 
part of the cultural activities of the Conti- 
nental Club, and under the direction of Miss 
Rose Persin has already gained considerable 
prominence for promoting younger artists do- 
ing significant work. 

Drewes studied art in Germany at the Bau- 
haus, Weimar. He has traveled through Europe 
extensively and spent considerable time in 
Spain and Italy studying the old masters. The 
artist’s concern in his abstractions is a mys- 
tical seeking out of the universal program. 
The stars in their orbits, frost on windows, the 
inner emotions of joy and sorrow, uncontroll- 
able because they obey higher laws—these are 
the subjects Drewes paints, just as passion- 
ately as another might paint a literal phase of 
nature. His abstractions attempt to search out 
these laws and to paint in accordance with 
them. Falling Movement, like a variable equa- 
tion in calculus, has not the least literary 
content, but attempts to give artistic expres- 
sion to just as dynamic a truth. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oupsst fine arts schools in America. (Est 
1805.) City and Country locatione; unex 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheel—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Farsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 





CLASSES Costume Design, Construction and Illustra- 
BEGIN tion; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
JANUARY Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
18th Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
mip-XEAR START JANUARY 11 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APP! IED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 

THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Ilustrated catalog upen request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintiInc, InTEeRIon Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerctaL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracussz, N. Y. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 










s 2 
Art Academy of Cincianati 
Founded 1869 

Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion address 

WALTEK H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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provide 


Complete Permanency 


Only the entirely permanent 
list of Dr. Martin H. Fischer’s 
“The Permanent Palette” 


Purity 
Guaranteed full composition 
stated on each item. 


Genuinely Represented 


Follow completely and strictly 
the specifications and requests 
of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 


Tested Thoroughly 


In both raw and finished ma- 
terials. Greatest possible per- 


manency, durability, and_re- 
liability. 


Technical Information 


Free descriptive booklets— 
“Enduring Colors for the Artist” 
“Stand Oil Colors” 

“Tuned Palettes” 
“Water Colors” 
“Dry Colors and their Uses in 

Tempera and Fresco”. 


Reasonable Prices 


The following prices of Per- 
manent Pigments Oil Colors il- 
lustrate their usefulness. 

OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 
25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultra- 


marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zinc White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 

Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—tLight, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridian, 
Deep Viridian, Permanent Green Light, 
Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red and 
Scarlet. 
1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


Inquire at our Local Distribu- 
tor or from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 


Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest has a circulation of more 
than 11,000. This is open for inspection at 
116 East 59th Street. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





STATE AND LOCAL DIRECTORS 


of 
NATIONAL ART WEEK, 1936 


Re. Forwarding of Reports 


Local Directors should forward reports 
of National Art Week activities in their 
sections to their STATE DIRECTOR. 


received from Local Directors throughout 
their State, and must forward the State 
Report, on or before January 1, 1937, to 
the NATIONAL DIRECTOR, National Art 
Week, Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 104 
Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, New Jer- 
sey. 

All work in the various communities for 


|| National Art Week is en principe, credited 


| by us to the various State Regional Chap- 
ters of The American Artists Professional 
| League. The two PRIZE AWARDS (paint- 
ings by 
Sears) will be formally presented at the 
Annual Dinner-Meeting of the League in 
New York City, on or about the 2lst of 








gional Chapters which, on the evidence of 
the consolidated reports for the States, 
| have excelled this year in celebrating Na- 


| in 1936. 

| May we point out that this last is a 
real factor in the judgment of the special 
jury. Twice Pennsylvania was awarded 
|| First Honorable Mention only because there 
was but little change in the enrollment of 
new members there. 

January 1st, 1937 is a month away. Pres- 
sure on membership extension work may 
add the name of your State to the League’s 

Roll of Honor: 

1934 
Oregon; Tennessee 
| 1935 

| New Jersey; Oregon 
1936 


? ? 








INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL 


State Directors will assemble all reports | 


Arthur Freedlander and Taber | 
January, 1937, to the League’s State Re- || 


tional Art Week; and also, have shown a | 
commendable increase in membership in | 
The American Artists Professional League || 





National Art Week Dinner 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 








A thoroughly enjoyed National Art Week 
event in New York was a dinner given on 
November 10 at the Hotel Woodstock under 
the joint auspices of the National Executive 
Committee and the New York State Chapter. 
The success of the affair was due to the 
careful planning of Mr. Arthur Freedlander, 
New York State Regional Chairman. Along 
one side of the large ball room hung a special 
mural, “Aspiration,” painted by John Scott 


Williams. The speakers’ table was decorated. 


with autumn leaves and crysanthemums. Mr. 
Ballard Williams, National Chairman, Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League, presided and 
presented the guest speakers—Mr. Philip N. 
Youtz, Director, Brooklyn Museum and Presi- 
dent of American Federation of Arts, and 
Mr. Forest Grant, Chief Director of Art, 





Board of Education, City of New York. Mr. 
Youtz spoke at length about the new policies 
of the American Federation of Arts and ex- 
pressed his wish to give hearty cooperation 
with the work of the League. Through Mr. 
Youtz the Brooklyn Museum celebrated Na- 
tional Art Week with a special exhibition. 
Mr. Grant brought greetings from the 
School Art League of which he is president 
and from the art teachers of the public schools 
and colleges of New York City. During Na- 
tional Art Week, he said, there was an art 
program in all of the 45 high schools in New 
York City. Mr. Freedlander gave a brief talk 
on the work of National Art Week and Mr. 
Conrow spoke of the work and the aims of 
the League. Mr. Georg Lober told informally 
of his experiences while touring the South- 
west in the interests of the League this sum- 
mer. Similar get-together meetings should be 


held at more frequent intervals. 
Ea om a 


Summary of Events 

New York: Besides all the other events 
noted before concerning art week in New York 
and vicinity, there was a list printed and cir- 
culated by Mrs. Deniston which gave an in- 
teresting art event for each day. Elizabeth 
Jones Babcock wrote for the same circular, a 
list entitled “Have You Seen?” consisting of 
the names of paintings, murals, sculpture and 
decorations in New York City. 

New Jersey’s luncheon in Newark, planned 
by Mrs. William Wemple, was a great suc- 
cess. There were several excellent speakers. 
More than two hundred members and friends 
from all over the state were present. 

ConNnECcTICUT, director, Mrs. L. C. Card had 
special art programs and exhibitions. Bridge- 
port Art League is featuring children’s art. 
Georcia under Miss Van Hook is doing good 
work. Wisconsin with Mrs. Walter Kohler, 


‘RUBENS 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The Art Digest 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
TABER SEARS, ASSOCIATE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
103 Park Avenue, New York 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC AND EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN : WALTER BECK 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 

EDITOR : WILFORD §S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





wife of the former Governor, as director, pre- 
sented a fine list of events. Missourt under the 
direction of Mrs. Fred Hall did good work. 
PennsyLvaANiA: Philadelphia’s response is 
even greater than last year. The chairman of 
Philadelphia exhibitions, Mrs. E. Clinton 
Rhoads, said that the merchants took more in- 
terest and gave generously of their time and 
space with the result that the artists loaned 
their best work. More than two hundred and 
fifty artists exhibited six hundred entries in 
four hundred shop windows. Groups from near- 
by cities came in to see the display. The field 
of stained glass was creditably represented by 
the work of Lawrence Saint, Nicola D’Ascenzo, 
Henry Lee Williams and Paula Balano. Prom- 
inent among the sculptors were Albert Laessle, 
Dr. R. Tait McKensie, B. F. Griffith, L. Eyre, 
B. Fenton and Guiseppe Donato. Miniatures 
were displayed by S. B. Moulton and two 
groups of paintings by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
The painters represented the outstanding con- 
temporary artists of Philadelphia. Art schools 
and art clubs all had special exhibitions and 
in connection with the week there was a 
fine display of high school work in one of the 
Market Street windows. The municipal gov- 
ernment participated by having the City Hall 
especially illuminated throughout National Art 
Week. Lancaster and Pittsburgh are also to 
be commended for all they have been doing. 


Ruope Istanp: Miss Helena Sturtevant, 
chairman of the Rhode Island Chapter of the 
League sent a nicely arranged book of the 
activities in the state, the following distin- 
guished educators, artists and teachers of art 
formed the committee: Ann T. Carmody, 
Chester L. Dodge, Peter Doley, Dr. Royal B. 
Farnum, Robert J. Hill, Raymond W. Perry, 
Dorothy Shurtleff, Russell E. Stapleton, L. E. 
Swan, Will S. Taylor, John H. Wells, Harry 
H. Wetherald. 


The official opening for the week was car- 
tied out in the city of Newport under the 
supervision of Miss Sturtevant. A long list of 
artists studios were opened to the public. 
There were interesting events scheduled for 
each day. The exhibition of artists of Newport 
County was opened with a speech by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. There were exhibitions of 
children work in all schools throughout the 
state. Other celebrations were held in the 
cities of Woonsocket, Central Falls, and Cran- 
ston and the towns of Smithfield, Richmond 
and Wakefield. Page after page of newspaper 
clippings told of the fine work done in Provi- 
dence, Mr. Fred Whittaker, chairman. For 
the down-town exhibition, the works of 53 
Rhode Island artists were accepted and 1,788 
Persons visited the gallery. Mr. Paul Ladd, 
chairman of the retail board of the Chamber 
of Commerce was most helpful in arranging 
the window displays and in displaying the 
National Art Week posters. 
~ Dr. Royal B. Farnum, director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, was in charge of 
radio programs, and three fifteen-minute radio 

were given on art week. Great publicity 
Was given to the event as proven by the clip- 
Pings. Radio announcements of all events was 
given in a series of news flashes and in the 


Ist December, 1936 





weekly broadcasts of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Five hundred posters were dis- 
played, designed and drawn by Mr. Chester 
L. Dodge. All work and materials were do- 
nated. Three printed slips were issued and 
2,500 invitations and programs were mailed 
to individuals who would be interested in the 
activities. The five award certificates supplied 
by the National Executive Committee were 
presented to the following: Wm. Alden Brown, 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, Mrs. Gertrude 
P. Kurath, Providence Art Club, Erna Sonne 
and Augustus F. Rose. 

Massacuusetts: Mrs. D. M. Stephens said 
that for the first time, things moved very well 
for National Art Week. She had a luncheon 
for all her former state art committees, 35 of 
them, and urged them to work for the week. 
The Hobbs Community Club of Marblehead, 
(Mrs. Edward E. Botsford, president) had an 
exhibition of the art.treasures of Marblehead 
in their club house on the 15th of November. 
Mrs. Katherine Hubbard Fraser was the speak- 
er. Mrs. Fraser is also program chairman of 
the Worcester Guild and arranged a special 
exhibition in the lobby of the Hotel Bancroft 
that week. The Watertown Woman’s Club 
opened National Art Week with an exhibition 
of local artists work in the public library with 


a tea on the 8th. 
* * * 


Florida’s Projects 


Alan Shaw, gallery director of the Art Club 
of St. Petersburg wrote that, in addition to 
art talks on radio stations during National Art 
Week, they also had a public address at the 
open Forum which is held in the large public 
park. Also they had a contest among various 
merchants in which the most artistic window 
will be awarded a properly inscribed placque 
or cup as a special award. Mr. Shaw said he 
believed that the radio hook-up and the dis- 
play of paintings in the merchants’ windows 
brought considerable local attention to Na- 
tional Art Week and its purpose. There was 
full co-operation from the newspapers, the 
merchants association and other civic groups. 
The committee was composed of people repre- 
senting the city, chamber of commerce, art 
club, and personnel connected with the Fed- 
eral Art Gallery. There were exhibitions of 
students’ work at the various schools. The art 
club of St. Petersburg is at present being 
operated as an experimental gallery unit of 
the Federal Art Project and a number of im- 
pertant exhibitions of national work done un- 
der the project were shown. 

ok of * 

Many merchants seem to have appreciated 
the fact that the display of paintings brought 
them business, so in many states they paid 
for the privilege of exhibiting works of art in 
store windows. All the states financed their 
own celebrations while the American Artists 
Professional League provided pamphlets, post- 
ers and awards of merit. 


The subscription rates quoted in the 
Christmas Offer Blank, enclosed in this 


issue, do not include American Artists Pro- 
fessional League membership dues. 





AgTisTs 


FROM THE 
EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 


MATERIAL 


© Thien 


The 
Aqua-Chromatic 


Water Color 
Exhibition 
1936-1937 


In response to the demand of more | 


than one thousand Artists for a 
Water Color Exhibition comparable 
in plan and scope to the lsochro- 
matic Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
it gives us great pleasure to extend 
the collaborative efforts of the Re- 
search Laboratories of M. Grum- 
bacher with the professional artists 
to this second project—the study, 
exhibition and sale of Water Colors. 


SCHMINCKE 


HORADAM 


Artists’ Water Colors 
IN WHOLE TUBES 
Made in U. S. A. 


This group of Schmincke Artists 
Water Colors is strictly selected for 
use in the forthcoming Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON 
BURNT SIENNA 

BURNT UMBFR 

CADMIUM ORANGE, LIGHT 
CADMIUM ORANGE, DEEP 
CADMIUM RED, LIGHTEST 
CADMIUM RED, LIGHT 
CADMIUM RED, DEEP 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LEMON 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT 
CADMIUM YELLOW, DEEP 
CERULEAN BLUE 

CHINESE WHITE 

CHROME OXIDE GREEN DULL 
COBALT BLUE, LIGHT 
COBALT BLUE, DEEP 
FRENCH ULTRA. BLUE 
HOOKER’S GREEN | 
HOOKER’S GREEN II 
IVORY BLACK 

LAMP BLACK 

LEMON YELLOW 

LIGHT RED 

MONASTRAL BLUE 
PAYNE’S GREY 
PERMANENT GREEN, PALE 
RAW SIENNA 

RAW UMBER 

ROSE MADDER 

SEPIA NATURAL 
ULTRAMARINE RED 
ULTRAMARINE BLUE 
VERT EMERAUDE 

VAN DYCK BROWN 
YELLOW OCHRE, LIGHT 





FOR INFORMATION ON AQUA- 
CHROMATIC EXHIBITION Write to 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Research Dept. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 


exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Pasadena, Calif. 


PRINT MAKERS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, sponsored by the Print Makers Society 
of Calif., March, 1937. Open to all artists in 
all media except monotype. No fee; jury; 
awards. Last day for entry cards and arrival 
of exhibits, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec., The Print Makers Society 
of Calif.. Room 12, 45 South Marengo Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Washington, D. C. 


PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS—Corcoran Gallery, Jan. 31- 


Feb. 22, 
awards; 


1937; open to all American artists 
in oil and sculpture media; Fee $1.00, jury, 
last date for entry cards Jan. 18, for 


arrival of exhibits Jan. 22 (only day). For in- 


formation address: Miss Lucia B. Hollerith, 


Sec., 808 17th St., 
WASHINGTON 


NW., Washington, D. C. 
WATER COLOR CLUB—Corcoran 


Gallery, Dec. 18-Jan. 20; open to all artists in 
water color, pastels, black and white media; no 


fee for non-members, jury, 


no awards listed; 


last day for entry cards not given, for exhibits 
Dec. 13. For information address: Mrs. Susan 
Washington, 


B. Chase, Arts Club, 
D.C 


2017 Eye St., 


FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9; 
circulars and entry cards will be issued on or 


about 
Powell 


Jan. 1. For 


Minnigerode, Director, 


Hagerstown, Md. 
FIFTH 


information address: C. 
The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 


ARTISTS—Washington County Museum of Fine 


Arts, Feb. 1-28; 


open to artists resident in 
area bounded by Winchester, Va., 


Cumberland, 


Last day for arrival of entry cards Dec. 31, 
for arrival of exhibits Jan. 15. For informa- 
tion address: The Director, Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 


Springfield. Mass. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE, at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1937. Open to artist members of the 
League resident anywhere in the United States. 
Jury: Georgia O'Keeffe, Charles Burchfield, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Awards for oils, water 
colors and crafts. For information address: 
Mrs. Ruth Gibbins, Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLACK AND WHITE ANNUAL—Grant Studios, 
Feb. 8-23, open to all artists in etching, dry- 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph and 
drawing media. Fee $3.00 for 5 prints, jury, no 
awards. Closing date for entry cards Jan. 18, 
for exhibits, Feb. 3. For information address: 


Grant Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, 
m2. 
Albany, N. Y. 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 


OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. Y.) 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 1; 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radius of 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculpture; 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return of 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhibit, 
March 20. For information address: R. Loring 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 

M. GRUMBACHER AQUA-CHROMATIC WATER 
COLOR EXHIBITION—M. Grumbacher, Jan. 1- 
30, 1987: open to all professional and hobby 
water colorists; no fee, no jury, no awards. 
For information address: Research Dept., M. 
Grumbacher, 470 West 34th St., New York City. 

SEVENTIETH ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Jan. 6-21; open to 
all artists in water color and pastel; fee (non- 
members) $1.; jury, awards and prizes; last 





Md., Harrisburg, Pa., and Frederick, Md., in day for arrival of exhibits Dec. 28. For infor- 

oil, water color, drawing, pastel and print mation address: American Water Color Society, 

media. No fee, jury for award only; prizes. 215 West 57th St.. New York City. 
COLOURS by “BLOCKX” 


20% 


COMPARE ! 
Old and New List Prices — 


CADMIUM YELLOW, PALE ............ 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT 
CADMIUM YELLOW, MEDIUM 
CADMIUM YELLOW DEEP ............ 
CADMIUM YELLOW, ORANGE 
EE NP. bs elsnnehesse50s ose 
BRILL, YELLOW, LIGHT 
BRILL. YELLOW, DEEP 
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REDUCTION 
EFFECTIVE ON NOVEMBER 15th, 1936 





ON 


THE FAMOUS BLOCKX COLORS 


STUDIO 


SIZE 


OIL 


COLOR 


Studio Size 


Old 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
4.20 


New 


2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
3.35 
-90 
-90 
1.25 
-65 
-65 
-75 


BT. SIENNA, LIGHT ..............-- 85 -65 
BT. SIENNA, DEEP .............+.-. 85 -65 
BGR TD nos cece cc ccccsccccece -95 -75 
ROSE MADDER, PALE .............-- 2.00 1.60 
ROSE MADDER ...........-.--see0es 2.00 1.60 
ROSE MADDER, DEEP ............... 1.85 





ITALIAN EARTH 1.10 
NAPLES YELLOW ° -90 
WII: Sw rh davin ssc ccccescrccccs i 2.00 
EMERAUDE GREEN (VIRIDIAN) ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 1, LIGHT ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 2, DEEP ........ 2.85 2.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 1, LIGHT ........ 1.60 1.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 2, DEEP ......... 1.60 1.25 
| ee 2.65 2.10 
CERULEAN BLUE ............-.++05- 4.00 3.20 
GONE WUE oi vec cnscccesivecses 4.00 3.20 
oben.” SOOO ee -85 -65 
TRANGP. BROWN ........--.cccecees 1.15 -90 
BE EE wad ba cueuscesesccssceuse 2.00 1.60 
Perr i 2.15 1.70 
ee! eee 2.15 1.70 
BE ITE. Sin cv ccccecccessssesa 2.35 1.85 
BWGEE DOR nw ccc ccc csccccsccsve -85 -65 
WERE TE onc cccccc ccc ewesee -85 -65 
NO. 10 SIZE — OIL COLOR — ‘2 Ib. TUBES 

Old New 
SILVER WHITE, SOFT .............. 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, MEDIUM ............ 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, STIFF .............. 1.25 1.00 
a ee rs 1.10 -85 


The No. 6, No. 2, and No. 3 Size Tubes Blockx Oi! Colors, 
Biockx Water Colors, and Blockx Mediums are similarly cut 
in price. The reductions also amounting to 20%. 

Prices on the Biockx Powder Colors in 20 gram (34 ez.) 
bottles have been cut 50%. 


The Blockx Colors are of the finest in the world and they 
are the standard of the colourmen. All colors are hand 
ground, and every color is permanent. 

For three generations the Blockx Colors have stood for 
BRILLIANCY and PERMANENCY. 

Manufacturers all over the world, have fer generations, 
tried te equal these colors, but without success. 


Even today, with the same material, the colour 
ge amiss. 


A COMPENDIUM OF PAINTING BY 
J. BLOCKX FILS ............. Now 1.00 Formerly 1.50 





Ask your dealer for the complete Blockx Catalogue 
* or write— 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 West 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 





FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF THE NAT'L A 
CIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND sco a 
TORS, at the Argent Galleries, N. Y., Jan. 99 
Feb. 10. Open to members in all media. Jury 
awards and prizes. Last day for arrival of ex 
hibits Jan. 18. For information address: 
Josephine Droege. Sec.. The Argent Galleries, 
West 57th St.. New York City. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YOR 
WATER COLOR CLUB, at the Galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society, February, 1937. Closing date 
for entries not decided. Open to all artists. 
hibition fee, $1.00 for each painting. Med 
water colors and pastels (no black and white 
The center gallery will again be devoted 
small water colors of high quality sui 
framed for use in the modern home. Aw, 
not decided. Address for information: Harry 
De Maine, Sec’y, 428 Lafayette Street, ; 
York, N. Y. 
























































































Youngstown, O. 

SECOND ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW—Butier 
Art Institute, Jan. 1-31, 1937; open to 
dents of Ohio and western Pennsylvania in 
and crafts media; no fee, jury, no awards; }j 
day for entry cards Dec. 9, for arrival of ex 
hibits Dec. 9. For information address: Mrs, B, 
E. Baldwin, Sec., 607 Union Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown O = 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND ANNU, 
EXHIBITION IN OIL AND SCULPTUR 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
24-Feb. 28, open to American citizens in 
and sculpture media. No fee, jury, a 
Closing date for entry cards Jan. 2, for exhibit 
Jan. 4. For information address: John Andrei 
Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, a 

TENTH ANNUAL OF THE PHILADELPHIA 80 
CIETY OF ETCHERS AND GRAPHIC ARTI. 
at the Newman Gallery, Jan. 2-23. Open to 
artists in litho and metal plate; Fee (for non 
members) $1.; jury, no awards listed. Last dg 
for receiving prints, Dec. 5. For informati 
address: Hortense Ferne, 1520 Spruce St., P 
delphia, Penna. 
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Seeing Miracles 

C. J. Butuiet, critic of the Chicago Daily 
News, thinks he has found something new in” 
miracles—an “inevitably recurring miracle,” 
This is the only way Mr. Bulliet can 
to explain what he regards as the circum 
stance that a small “clique” of Chicago artists ” 
always “make” the annual shows at the Art” 
Institute of Chicago year in and year out 
irrespective of the size of the Chicago rep” 
resentation or the complexion of the juries. 

“As was pointed out in this column last 
year,” says the critic, “the mathematical pre 
abilities of juries working on vast quantit 
of material always rounding up the ‘cliq 
are enough to give Einstein a headache. Loo 
like somebody might err sometimes in judg 
ment—some E] Greco might think two oF 
three of our Michelangelos a little lacking. ~ 

“Last year I was puzzled. But now I see 
more clearly. As already proclaimed above, © 
is a miracle. Nay, something new in miracles 
—an inevitably recurring miracle! Real 
science is asleep at its post. It ought to i 
vestigate and record the fact, however 
tantly, seeing that mathematical laws of proba+ 
bility are given an even blacker eye than 
Einstein gave the Newtonian theories.” 4 





Turee DeForest SAEs: Three sales have” 
been reported from the Julie Morrow De 7 
Forest exhibition at the Argent Galleries,” 
New York. One painting, The Island Queen 
Passes, was bought by Mrs. Alvoni R. Allen,” 
originator of the Penny Art Fund, for presen 
tation to the art division of the Federation of : 
Women’s Clubs. The entire exhibition has been 
invited to the Jersey City Art Museum for a 
December showing. : 





Cuarcey Russect Data Wantep: In prepatll 
ration for a catalogue raisonné of the work 
of Charles Marion Russell, the cowboy artist” 
of Montana, James B. Rankin has requested - 
Tue Art Dicest to ask its readers having? 


original material of any sort to communi 
with him at 423 West 118th St., New York. 
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